






































Keeo En Rollin: or Else!” 


says grandpappy engine 2414 
to a 1942 Santa Fe Freight Diesel 


TN 
Santa Fe 


WD 


SERVING THE SOUTHWEST 
FOR 70 YEARS 














SANTA FE 


“Back in ’98, inthe Spanish-American 
War,” reminisces littke Old-Timer 
2414, “20 cars was an average-length 
freight train. By World War I, we'd 
upped our Santa Fe freights to an 
average 35.9 cars. Not bad rail- 
roadin’, that.” 

“Not bad is right,” answers the bi 
new freight Diesel, “but not et 
enough for World War II. Now we’ve 
stretched ’em out another 41%, to 
50.9 cars, and those cars are bigger, 
loaded heavier, and rolling farther 
and faster.” 

“Good work, son,” says Old-Timer. 
“Yours is the BIG war job. Keep ’em 
rollin’—or else!” 


KEEP "EM ROLLIN’—OR ELSE 
* No nation that does not possess 
efficient mass transportation can hope 
to win a modern war. In America that 
mass transportation job is squarely 
upto her railroads. If they fail, we lose. 
Neither battle gallantry nor indus- 


SYSTEM LINES 






trial wizardry alone will turn the tide. 
To meet this tremendous responsi- 
bility, we ask for every possible consider- 
ation in the allocation of materials for 
vitally essential repairs, maintenance 
and new equipment. 


DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 

To date, the railroads have met 100% 
the staggering demands born of this 
global war. Many have helped make 
that record possible—the War De- 
partment, the Office of Defense Trans:- 
portation, civilian shippers and trav- 
elers everywhere. 

In the first six months of 1942, with 
25% fewer locomotives, the Santa Fe 
moved 94% more freight ton-miles 
and 27% more military and civilian 
passenger miles than in the first six 
months of 1918, in World War I. 

Daily the load increases. No man 
knows what the peak will be. We 40 
know there is a limit to the per- 
formance that can be squeezed out o! 
existing equipment. 
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Railway Article ‘Bully’ 
Asserts SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 
Chicago, Illinois 
enthusiastically endorse T. E. Mur- 
’s The Railroads Can Take It!, in 
October RoTaRiAn. As one not in- 
perienced in that kind of work, | 
sider ic a bully good article and mar- 
el at his accuracy. 

I found only one inaccuracy in it, and 
Vir. Murphy was not to blame for that. 
He said new passengers “have upped 
passenger traffic to the highest point in 

years.” They have upped it to a 
gher point than in any year; because 
since the beginning of May, travel by 
ailway has exceeded the previous all- 
ne high record made in 1920. 


Disagreement on Columbus 
Voiced by MARIANO FONT 
Founder, Overseas Rotary Fellowship 
New York, New York 
I would like to correspond with Fran- 


cisco Monterde, author of Too Much 
Credit to Columbus? [October RorTar 
IAN]. I do not agree with some of his 


statements, for I have read a lot about 
the history of Columbus. 

In the first place, I think that never, 
never, will there be enough credit given 
to Columbus, no matter how efficiently 
he was helped by the brothers Pinzén 
or by anybody else. On the contrary, | 
have always considered it a tremendous 
injustice that this continent was named 
after Americus and not after him. 

In the second place, neither Columbus 
nor any intelligent man in those days 
thought that the world was “flat.” If 
he had thought that, how ‘s it that Co- 
lumbus proposed to reach India by sail- 
ing west? Columbus knew that the 
world was a “sphere.” 

How can Historian Monterde say that 
the celebrated Bridge of Pines was situ- 
ated “near the border”? The border of 
France? Why, that bridge is situated 
only six or eight miles from Granada, 
where the Kings were and where the 
alguacil that the Kings sent for him 
caught him and told him to return to 
Santa Fe, where the celebrated capitu- 
lations were signed. 


‘We Poles Carry On’ 

Says LieuT. KAROL HERSE 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

It was a real pleasure for me to re- 
ceive the September RoTaRIAN contain- 
ing a letter from Harwood (“Jack’’) 
Frost and the picture of Mrs. Herse and 
myself [Talking It Over, page 2]. My 
only comment, if any, will be that Mr. 
Frost represented me so favorably that 
it is rather strange to read so many 
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Comment on ROTARIAN Articles by ROTARIAN Readers 
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pleasant things about oneself in print. 
With the third anniversary of the inva- 
sion of Poland, we have quite persuaded 
ourselves that we have to carry on, no 
matter what the reverses of the struggle 
are. We consider it our sacred duty to 
give everything to the cause and, as the 
Polish saving any 
change from the State I was deeply 
moved by your interest and by the 
whole approach to the matter by your 
organization and by Mr. Frost 


goes, not to ask 


Add: Retail Services in Wartime 
From M. B. AUTEN, Rotarian 
President, State Bank 
Cass City, Michigan 
Walter B. Pitkin in his Retailing NOT 

As Usual [September Rorarian] might 

well have added this example of what 

retailers can do in gain 
goodwill: 

Cass City is a small agricultural town 
in the Thumb of Michigan. Mac and 
Scotty are brothers—young enterprising 
druggists. They have evolved a success- 
ful system which is pleasing to service- 
men and convenient for the neighbor- 
hood. 

A large board [see cut] is displayed 
in their show window. On it hang 4 by 6 
cards with the printed names and ad- 
dresses of every serviceman from this 
community. Friends, neighbors, and 
the servicemen themselves keep the ad- 


wartime to 


dresses up to date. 


Each week names of these men are 


shuffled in a box and drawn by Rotar- 
ians, each of whom writes to the man 
whose name he drew. 


The men like the 























Young and old, we love the Santa 


but is it good for us? 


Claus myth 
Are children’s minds scarred when 
the dreadful truth is told? A group 


of parents discuss this in your 


December ROTARIAN 


What has happened to Manila 
since the fall of The 


News of 


Rotarians 
Philippines? some of 
them, together with the memories 
of three decadés in the city, is told 


by one of them in your 


December ROTARIAN 


When, last January, Brazil was 
host to the nations of the Americas, 
her spokesman was the brilliant and 
able Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha. His views on the 


Americas as “Lands of Light and 


Liberty”’ appear in your 


December 


ROTARIAN 
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letter and replies are read at Rotary 


meeting Mac and Scotty also take a 
picture of each man appearing here on 


furlough and display these pictures 


lhe system has proved so successful 
here that we think other towns should 
hear of it 


Re: Adventure in Adoption 
From Mrs. MAE Facto! 
Maywood, lllinois 


In the September, 1942, Reader's Di 
gest a condensed version of May Rey- 
nolds Sherwin’'s Ow {dventure in 


idoption from the September ROTARIAN 
was of most interest to me. This article 
beautiful and humane 


was the mo 


thing I’ve ever come acro 


‘Grim and Gay’ 
Relayed by Pe} 
General Secretary, RI.B1 


HICKSON 


London, England 
{[Re: T. D. Young's 
Is Vital, September RorariAn]. Here is a 


Rotary in Britain 


little story about one of our Clubs in 
the front line provided by J. A. Rose, of 
Gravesend, Representative of Rotary 


District 12 


Three days before I was due to visit and 
addre one of the Clubs in my District, | 
heard a rumor that its meeting place had 
been demolished As my visit meant an 
awkward train journey occupying most of 
the day, I did not want to have a lost 
journey So I rang up the Secretary to 


iscertain the facts He confirmed the ru 
mor, but said the Club Council was meeting 
that evening to try to make alternative 
arrangements. He promised to let me know 
if they were unsuccessful Hearing noth- 
ing, | duly went A few miles before reach- 
ing my destination, I had to leave the train 
and to continue the journey by bus, owing 
to a further onslaught the previous night, 
which had temporarily blocked the line. 
(It was working again when I returned in 
the afternoon.) On arrival at the station 


I was greeted by the stationmaster, a mem 
ber of the Club, who took me along to the 
new headquarters. There.I found the Sec- 
retary, in his shirt sleeves, moving in 


They were being housed in a small room 
almost completely filled by a large table, 
at which there was only just room for the 
company which assembled (The Club is 
only about two-thirds its pre-war strength.) 
There was no space left for the waitresses 
to pass around the table to serve the far 
side, so everything had to be passed across 
by those on the near side. “Service above 


self.” The proprietor of the Club’s old 
home, himself a member of the Club, was 
present, still smiling Three cuts across 


the forehead were the only outward marks 
of damage he showed, though he was in 
one end of a room in his house when a 
bomb went through the other. The other 
men were uninjured in person, though 
there was not one among them who had 
not suffered injury, more or less serious. 
to property. But if I had not known all 
this, I would never have guessed it from 
their demeanor. They gave a splendid ex- 
ample of the practical application of the 
Prime Minister's admonition to be “grim 
and gay.” 


Wanted: Tips for Introducers 

By LeRoy Woop, Rotarian 

Former Railroad Man 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

[ read with great profit Charles M. 
Sheldon’s Down with the Deadly Pre- 
liminaries! in the September Rotarian; 
also the “Sheldon Tips” to chairmen, 
speakers, and audiences. There is one 
vital point he did not touch on, and 
that is tips to Rotarians who introduce 
speakers. I have been a Rotarian more 
than 22 years, have served as President 
of my Rotary Club, have served as 
Chairman of all Committees, and am 
still in the harness, so I can speak from 
sad experience on this matter. 


~ 


I have asked numbers of Rotarians to 
introduce a speaker. Many of them 
refuse to do so, saying that they do not 
know what to say or how to say it, that 
they would be embarrassed and feel bad 
if they made a mess of it. Some of 
those who accepted did make a mess of 
it. There is only one way to learn how 
to introduce a speaker and that is to 
practice it. 

I believe some real live suggestions 
could well be presented in THE ROTARIAN 
on this important matter and be of real 
assistance to those who may not be 
skilled in introducing speakers. 


Forego Captatio Benevolentiae 
Asks HEINRICH LAMM, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician and Surgeon 
La Feria, Texas 
In Down with the Deadly Prelimi 

naries! [September Rotarian] Charles 

M. Sheldon was speaking of prelimi- 

naries which preceded the speaker's ad- 

dress. I think there are preliminaries 
the speaker himself might “put down.” 

The old rules on how to write a good 
theme, traditionally observed still today 
in schools devoted to the classics, de- 
mand aé_ captatio bene volentiae—i.e., 

“catching the goodwill’’—as a necessary 

component of the opening passage. 

This may be the excuse for a wide- 





For Your Office or Den 








Wou you like a reproduction of 
this month’s cover to frame for your 
office or den? This “Ringneck Pheasant”’ 
is from the original painting by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, internationally known por- 
trayer of animal life. Reprints are in 
colors shown on the cover, but without 
lettering, and are on heavy pebbled 
paper suitable for framing. Send 10 
cents for each copy (United States 
stamps or coin) to Dept.-RP, THE 
ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, specifying the 
number of copies that you desire. 














spread abuse in public speakers’ 
which should be changed thoro 
The majority of them begin by st 
how happy they are to be here 
much they like the landscape an 
good fishing in that part of the co 
what an appealing documentation of 
civic spirit they noticed when ent 
the town, what an obviously exces 
bunch of fellows they are favor 
address, and so on. 

Everybody knows such a speake1 
exactly the same wherever he mig! 
except for minor local variations 
that he probably means half of 
he says. Still it must be soothing t 
mind and flattering to the ears. Ho 
ever, five minutes of the 20-minute 
(announced by the program chaii 
as a “message”) are spent in cap 
tion of benevolence. This procedu 
undignified. Who enters a grou; 
educated men of goodwill—as, for 
ample, a Rotary Club should be—sho 
enjoy the group’s benevolence wit! 
flattering, and should justify it 
fasten it by strictly sticking to the p 
of his address. 


Prepare for Durable Peace NOW 
Insists Dr. F. L. KLINGBERG 
Political Scientist 
James Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois 
I agree with Nicholas Doman’s vi 

as expressed in his article in THe R 

TARIAN’S Symposium for October [Org 

izing the Post-War World] when 

says, “A successful military decision 
not enough.” It isn’t! We must pr 
pare for peace now in order to be read 
for peace when it comes. As I see 
the possibility that we can make a fair’ 
stable peace rests largely on avoid 
certain dangers in the peacemaking 

Among these are: 

1. Misinterpreting the fundament 
reason for the war. Many commo! 
given causes for the war are only pa 
ly true: evil men, evil nations, th: 
Treaty of Versailles, and the like. T! 
most important reason seems to be int 
national anarchy in an interdependent 
and shrinking world. The greatest nec: 
today is a recognition of the principl 
that the security of all nations is esse: 
tial to the security of each nation. This 
means a willingness by all great nations 
to undertake their full share of re 
sponsibility in solving world problems 

2. Acting too strongly or quick! 
Force, of course, is necessary, but to be 
successful it must be exerted by the 
community and on its behalf. Forces 0! 
the United Nations must occupy the ce 
feated nations at first, but in the nam 
of the family of nations and for the ul 
timate benefit of all. Whole nations 
cannot be punished without disastrous 
consequences. 

Also, there must be a_ transitional 
period after hostilities cease in whic! 
the pressing problems of reconstruction 
are immediately dealt with by the vii 
torious nations in coéperation. Afte! 
hatred and fear have subsided, the! 
world conferences representing all peo- 
ples can tackle the chief internationa 
problems and set up more permanen 
organizations. 

3. Acting too weakly or indecisive 
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of The 


one or more of the following 
ses: revival of isolationism, internal 
nity, disunity among the victorious 
es, oversimplification of the prob- 
s of peace, looking backward. 
et us recognize that the ideas domi- 
in the 19th Century ar@ being 
lified or expanded in this century. 
ew international outlook is replac- 
the spirit of absolute nationalism; 
old white imperialism is ending. 
iocracy in the future will stress in- 
jual obligations as well as individ- 
rights, economic rights as well as 
tical rights. The increasing secular- 
of the world for the past 400 years 
ikely to be replaced, during these 
es of tremendous stress, by a rebuilt 
ral and religious faith which will 
phasize the brotherhood of man in 
tice. 
While we are fighting and winning 
war, we must be laying the founda- 
is for a durable peace. 


Played Ball with ‘Billy’ Phelps 
Recalls HERBERT A. MOORE 
ittorney at Law 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania 
am a past governor of the Pennsyl- 
nia Kiwanis district and a past inter- 


tional trustee of Kiwanis for two 
rms, or four years. Over half a cen- 
‘y ago “Uncle Billy” Phelps and I 


iyved on the Chautauqua baseball 
ims and I am in close touch with him. 
rough good Rotarians I have had the 
ivilege of reading his monthly mes- 
ge in THE Rotarian. But I am not 
tisfied with this and desire a copy of 
he magazine for my own use and pres- 
vation. Enclosed you will find my 
heck for $1.50 in payment of a year’s 
ibseription. 


‘| Want to Fight’ 

Says Mary G. PHILLIPS 

ijuthor, Wife of Rotarian 

Ithaca, New York 
Thank you for returning that photo- 
raph used with my article What Homes 
Hxrpect of Schools [August RorariAn]. 

never dreamed there would be so 
nuch comment on the Home and School 
ymposium! Several letters have come 


to me—one from Belmont Farley, di- 
ector of public relations for the Na- 
ional Education Association—and I 


think RoTaRIAN readers will be interested 
n it too. The book Mr. Farley sent me 

1 The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
can Democracy is excellent—I am 
shamed not to have known of it earlier, 
is it was published in 1938. It really 
s one of the most stimulating books on 
ducation I have ever read. And his 
etter makes me want to get out and 
fight for better salaries for teachers! 

Here is Mr. Farley’s letter: 

We are very much interested in the re- 
ent feature Home and School appearing 
in the August, 1942, RoTarRIAN. 

I do not write you to take issue with any 
of your statements because I find myself 

agreement with most of them. I note, 
owever, your statement that “educators 
[might] define their objectives.” I thought 
you might like to have a comprehensive 
lefinition of these aims by a_ commission 
ippointed seven years ago to chart policies 
American education. I am enclosing a 
ist of the present members of this com- 
mission and under separate cover, a copy 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. 


In the demand [Continued on page 59) 
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KEY: ‘(Am.) American Plan; (Eu. 
Rotarv Meets S) Summer WwW) Wint 


CANADA 


a ct Plan; (RM) 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL — Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada - General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont. Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer Rates Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday 12:30 
ARIZONA 

a ee INN \ ‘ R rt, Octobe 
May Warn ir ate Arne " I ‘ 
clientele Jack Stewart, Manager Write 





TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL New, modern, 250 outside 


rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager Rates Summer, $3-$10. 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday. 12:15 
CALIFORNIA 
| OAKLAND—HOTEL DARLAND On ain attic irteries, 
| Parking handy, 500 outsi ooms. H. B. Klingensmith, 
es: Eu. $3 up R M Thursdays 12:15 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bat! fro $2.75 Excellent iisine 
CONNECTICUT 
DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN 20 Clean Comfortable 





Rooms. Quality Food. Moderate Prices F. C. Brown, 
Manager-Owner RM Wed 12:15 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 










gic PENNSYLVay, 
14 


2 SAUUARD HO 


MARSHAIL H. JONES, Manager 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 


S WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FLORIDA 















JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT Largest. finest, vest 
located Air-conditioned Every room with tub and 
shower bath. Rates from $2.50. Chas. 8. Griner. Mgr 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL 119 S. E. 2nd St Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W Earle Spencer Manager. 
ORLANDO—LAKE LUCERNE PLAZA Newest most 
distinctive furnished apartime € better class 
at modest rates Limited Select Clientele Booklet. 
GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 


A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
RM Monday. 12:30. 


in the downtown section 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates Eu. $2.50 up 


ILLINOIS 


CONVENIENCE . ‘ 











Sir 
7 EDWARD T. LAWLESS 


ce President 





























_MLINOIS (Continued) 
HOTEL SHERMAN | 
CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS — ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 


for over twenty-five years 
e . . 











Luncheon on petnananat 12:15 | 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests Directi« Dinkler Hotels, John J. O'Leary Vice 
Pres. & ig Rates: Bu. $3.00 up RM Wed 12:15 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ee HOTEL KIMBALL Caters o totartans 
with § fric ‘ ospitality Convenient »calion-—Excellent 
a otina eu we ingle $6.05-86.60 double. RM Fri 12:15 
MISSOURI 
ST. Louis HOTEL LENNOX Newest lowntown 23 


floors of ler nfort. Air conditioned throughout, 2 res- 
aurants and bar Wm. F. Victor, Mgr Rates: E $53.25 up 


sT ee MAYFAIR. 350 rooms—ali with private 
bath—all ai ed—all noise-proofed—and all with radio 
3 restaurants ber Chas. Heiss. Mgr Eu. $3.25 up 


NEW YORK 
Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel _ 
Manager 


Daily from $4 





Lexington Avenue at 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention. 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY To GRAND CENTRAL 









NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern note 
designed for comfort Direction Dinkler Hotels. w j 


Biack, Mgr Kates bu. $2.50 up 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms— 1000 baths Restaurants and some guest roome air- 





BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


ee ee 


Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila, 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 





TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best, 625 rooms with bath, downtown io 
cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15 

TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excelient Cuisine. ia 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. EB. Garret, 
Manager Eu. $2.50 up. 


WISCONSIN 

EAU CLAIRE—HOTEL EAU CLAIRE. Fireproof—i6u Com 
fortable Rooms. Recommmended by Duncan Hines, Larry 
W. Reynolds. President-Manager. RM Monday. 12:15. 








in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
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Now is the best time 
to make a 
Sound and Enduring Investment in 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


For years, customers have 
been thanking us for urging 
them to buy their Oriental 
rugs during World War |. And 
that's the advice we are offer- 
ing again today. Rugs are 
getting scarcer and imports 
have practically stopped. So, 
take our suggestion — select 
your Orientals now from our 
huge reserve stock and while 
prices are still so reasonable. 


Free! Booklet on 
“Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, lil. 








SOLVE FILING PROBLEMS 
WITH THIS ALL-WOOD FILE 











The “Defender” is a modern 
all-wood file . designed for 
efficiency and beauty . . . meets 
war-time requirements to con- 
serve vital materials. It solves 
today’s filing problems and will 
give long, satisfactory service. 


A progressive type wood suspen- 
sion with fibre 
rollers permit 
drawers to 
glide easily 
and quietly. 


Availablein 2, 3and 
4-drawer letter and 
legal sizes fur- 
nished in oak, wal- 
nut or mahogany 
finishes. See them 
at your local G-W 
dealer or 
write direct to us 


Globe-Wernicke 
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f country its name. 











VENEZUELA- 


of Bolivar 





ON HIS third voyage Columbus 
reached the mainland of America (1498), 
on the coast of what is now Venezuela. 


A year later Alonso de Ojeda followed 


up the exploration, 
and when his ships 
entered Lake Mara- 
caibo, the native 
houses on piles amid 
the many islands 
caused him to name 
the country “Little 
Venice” —Venezuela. 
One of the _ party, 
Amerigo Vespucci, 
marked that name 
on a map which later 
gave two continents 
the name of “Amer- 
ica,” after its maker. 

It was from Ve- 
nezuela that both 








EN SU TERCER viaje, Col6én to 
continente americano (1498), en la « 
de lo que hoy es Venezuela. Un 
Alonso de Ojeda reanud 

exploracion y, « 
naves } 
traron en el Lag 
Maracaibo, el asp: 
de las casas abo 
nes, construidas 
numerosas 
indujo a llama 
pais “Pequena Ve 
necia” — Venezu 
Uno de sus acom) 
nantes, Américo \V\ 
pucio, anotoé el n 
bre en un mapa, « 
después did el n 
bre de América 
nuevo- contins 
descubierto. 


después 


do sus 


islas 








Francisco de Miran- 

da, the precursor of Spanish-American 
liberty, and Simon Bolivar, the liber- 
ator, came. It was Venezuela that first 
revolted against the Napoleonic regime, 
that first established a constitutional re- 
public in Latin America. 

Venezuela is a tropical land. The en- 
tire area lies in the Torrid Zone. There 
are four main highlands 
(near Guiana), the plains, the moun- 
tain ranges, and the low coastal region. 

It is this last portion that contains 
Maracaibo Lake, with its many islets 
and its Venetian houses that gave the 
Here, too, are the oil 


regions—the 


resources that permitted Venezuela to 
come through the depression of the 
1930s in better financial condition than 
ny other country, with no external 


Besides petroleum, Venezuela exports 
coffee, gold, pearls, and agricultural 
products. The lush plains, with rich 
grasses, watered by the great Orinoco 
River and its nearly 500 tributaries, of- 
fer sustenance for the herds of cattle 
that produce hides for commerce. The 
coffee crop, second only to petroleum 
in value, grows everywhere, but the 
best qualities come from the highlands. 

Venezuela is a strongly federated re- 
public, with 20 States, two Federal ter- 
ritories, a Federal dependency, and a 
Federal district. There are three di- 
visions of the Government: executive, 
legislative, and judicial. The popula- 
tion, according to the Government’s 
1941 census, is 3,839,747, composed of 
whites, Indians, and mestizos. 

Caracas, the capital and chief city, 
was founded in 1567. It was here the 
first Rotary Club in Venezuela was 
founded, in 1926. On August 1, 1942, 
there were 14 Rotary Clubs with some 
400 members in the country. 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it in 
Revista Rotaria, published monthly in 
that language. A year’s subscription in 
the Americas is $1.50. 


Fué en Venezi 
donde nacieron, tanto Franciso de 
randa, el precursor de la independer 
hispanoamericana, como Sim6n Boli\ 
el Libertador. Fué en Venezuela donc 
surgio la primer rebeli6n contra el rég 
men napoleonico establecido en Espa 
y donde primero se cre6, en la América 
Ibera, una republica constitucional 

Venezuela es un pais tropical. Tod 
su territorio esta comprendido dentro de 
la zona torrida. Se divide en cuatro | 
giones principales—la altiplanicie (cei 
de las Guayanas), los llanos, la cordill: 
ra v la costa. 

En esta ultima se halla el Lago d 
Maracaibo con sus numerosos islotes | 
sus casas “venecianas” a que debe su 
nombre el pais. En la costa se halla 
también los yacimientos petroliferos 
que permitieron a Venezuela capear la 
crisis econémica de la cuarta década de! 
siglo mejor que cualquier otro pais. No 
tiene deuda exterior. 

Ademas de petréleo, Venezuela ex 
porta café, oro, perlas y productos agri 
colas. Los fértiles lanos, con ricos 
pastos regados por el Orinoco y sus 
500 afluentes, ofrecen sustento a_ las 
grandes manadas de ganado cuyas pieles 
explota el comercio. El café, cuya im- 
portancia como producto de exportacién 
cede el primer lugar solamente al petré 
leo, se cosecha en todo el pais, pero e! 
de mejor calidad es el que se produce 
en la aitiplanicie. 

Venezuela es una reptblica federal 
compuesta por 20 estados, dos territo 
rios, una regién federal y el distrito 
federal. El gobierno esta dividido en 
tres poderes: ejecutivo, legislativo y ju- 
dicial. La poblacién, de acuerdo con e! 
censo oficial de 1941, asciende a 3.839.747 
individuos, y esta integrada por blancos, 
mestizos e indios. 

Caracas, la capital, y su ciudad princi- 
pal, fué fundada en 1567. Alli se esta- 
bleci6 el primer Rotary club de Vene- 
zuela en 1926. El lo. de agosto de 1942 
habia 14 Rotary clubs en el pais, con 
unos 400 socios. 
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WILLIAM F. Ocsurn is Sewell L. 
Avery Professor of Soc iology at the 
University of Chicago \s research 
director of PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
Research Committee on Social Trend 
(1930-33), he had ample opportunity to 
study the future of the family. 

OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY is an Irish 
wit, poet, and author who also “leads 
a double life.” His semiautobiographic 
writings picture him as a madcap 
bachelor, but in private life he is a 
staid married family man He is well 
known as a surgeon and served as a 
Senator of Eire for 14 vears 

LEON HENDERSON is probably the best- 
known and least-known man in the 

Photo: OWI” [Jnited States today 
He was born and 
raised in Millville, 
New Jersey, the son 
of a clergyman, and 
educated at Swarth- 
more College, in 
Pennsylvania. Until 
called to Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the 
NRA in 1934, he had 
spent five years as a 





Henderson 


college teacher, one year as a State 
employee, nine years as an economist 
for the Russell Sage Foundation. As 
Price Administrator under the new Of 
fice of Economic Stabilization—James 
F. Byrnes, Director—he now, since O¢ 
tober 3, “dictates” the cost of living in 
the United States. 
—THE CHAIRMEN 
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THE PRESIDENT of the Republic of Ecuador, Carlos Arroyo del Rio, is also the Honorary 
President of the Rotary Club of Quito, Ecuador. In both capacities, he welcomed th: 
visitors to the annual Conference of the 39th District of Rotary International (Ecuador 





ADMIRAL Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief of the United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations, recently became an honorary member of the Rotary Club of his home 


town, Lorain, Ohio. On a one-day visit home, he lunched at Rotary and received his pin 











ADMIRAL Robert L. Ghormley, one of the 
heroes of the Solomon Islands campaign, 
hails from Moscow, Idaho. Old schoolmates 
and friends “back home” have elected him 
to honorary membership in their Rotary Club. 


RIGHT: Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director, U. S. Selective Service, wrote, in 
accepting honorary membership in his 
home-town Rotary Club of Angola, Ind.: “It 
is with gratitude and appreciation I accept.” 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS (far right), many years 
a Rotarian, has again, at 80, taken active 
control of his Raleigh, N. C., newspaper. 
Until recently U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, 


was Navy Secretary in World War I. 
os: (left and right is & 
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On Seeing ‘All the Pictures’ 


By Oliver St. John Gogarty 


lrish Doctor and Author 


H. CAME into my consulting 
1m unannounced. The maid 
osed the door behind him. I was 
ft confronted by a burly man 

with a full pink face that merged 
lownward into a broad neck. He 
ad dusty, colorless hair; and he 
oked at me out of small blue 

eyes that had the incessant gaze 
yf an animal at bay. 

[ noticed a little lump at the 
ingle of his jaw which made his 
thick neck bulge out of all propor- 
tion to its apparent size. He did 
not speak. Men with laryngeal 
cancer are not loquacious. At 
ength, when I was beginning to 
feel disconcerted, his eyes shed 
some of the intentness of their 
regard. He broke the silence, 
hoarsely: 

“The old throat,” he said, and 
pointed to it with his forefinger. | 
motioned him to the chair and ex- 
mined his throat with a laryn- 
geal mirror. I was about to ask 
him if it hurt him to swallow, but 
vhether he saw it in my face or 
knew instinctively the hopeless- 
ness of his case, I know not. It 
was he who questioned me. 

“How long have I?” he asked 

I began: “No one is in a posi- 
tion to determine life. Its dura- 
tion is out of our hands. There 
ire cases that had all the appear- 
ance of being intractable. 7 

He cut me short. “Have I six 
months?”’ 

I did not answer. Evidently 
he took my silence for an unfavor- 
able verdict. Abruptly he rose 
from the seat. He wanted no dis- 
cussion of his case. He was in a 
hurry to meet his fate. 

“IT don’t care. I’ve seen all the 
‘pictures,’”’ he said and left. 

It was a relief to me. There is 
no graver moment in the life of a 
doctor than that when he has to 
pronounce a sentence of death. 
With a judge it is different. In law 
the criminal is guilty. In medicine 
it.is an innocent victim who has 
to be condemned. Of this, the 
man’s abruptness relieved me. He 
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A bit of divine humor in one’s view of life keeps it 


fresh and level. A dying man taught the author that. 


had “seen all the ‘pictures.’”’ He 
was through with the panorama 
and the phenomena of the exterior 
world. Without sentiment or self- 
pity he was dismissing life 

Now this was 20 years ago and 
long before we called the movies 
“the pictures.” The very fact that 
he was the first in my memory to 
use the words as a metaphor of 
external Nature, that he had the 
courage to be so detached, in- 
creased my admiration. For hu 
mor, the power to see a situation 
from the standpoint of eternity, 
bespeaks a touch of the eternal in 
aman. It means that there is an 
assurance of an everlasting orde) 
in ourselves. His battle was al- 
ready won. Why? 
had transcended himself when he 
called life “the pictures.” He had 
made the discovery that life is a 
play. He had removed himself 
from the stage to become a spec- 
tator. He was no longer amid the 
coil. What matter if the tragedy 
was his own. 

Whence comes this power of 
getting outside oneself? Whence 
comes this humor, this gift of 
laughing at our mortal lot and of 
looking at our life as a transient 
thing. Obviously, from a source 
which is itself eternal and divine; 
from a divinity that permits us to 
share its divine nature, to rise 
superior to the ephemeral within 
us, and that emboldens us not to 


Because he 


care. 

Long after he had turned to the 
darkness I pondered with amused 
admiration on his courage. He had 
lived fully, and if his habit of life 
had “hardened all within and pet- 
rified the feeling’ until life came 
nothing more 


to mean to him 
than a play of shadows, at least 





; 


he was able to resign himself to 
seeing it no more. The picture 
could only keep on 
themselves. He preferred to join 
the shades that make the show 

I meditated on this, realizing 
that all great religions teach that 
life is a maya, a veil, an illusion 


repeating 


a world of appearances behind 
which lies the world of reality and 
of truth I confess that it wa 
somewhat of a relief to hear thi 
called by a new name that relieved 
it not a little of its somberness. | 
began to pluck up courage and to 
regard the passing of life less feat 
somely. The pictures! 

I resolved to miss nothing of 
life’s infinite beauty. I gave my 
self time to watch and to note the 
play of the sun among the leave 
and their patterns on the ground 
the sheen after rain, the curve of 
a sea gull’s flight, the wavering 
of running water, the stars on a 
frosty night, the twilight when 
human homes grow bright like 
stars, the unconscious grace of the 
movements of man or animal, and 
the joy and the pride of life in the 
human 
thing on earth that laughs, aware 
of the Divine. 


countenance, the only 


A.» THEN I learned another 
lesson. I found that I could gaze 
for only a limited time on the stars 
or on a beautiful face. The eye 
could fill with seeing. Beauty was 
transient even as I. This was a 
strange and startling discovery 
Yet I find comfort in it withal be 
cause when the time comes for me 
to join the 
easier to say, filled with living, and 
accompanied by Beauty, “I don’t 
care. ‘I have seen all the pic 


tures.’ ”’ 
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shadows, it will be 
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Administrator, Office of Price Administration 





OME AMERICANS think, I 
* am sure, that we of the Office 

of Price Administration are 
on the prowl for some innocent 
sheep—that we are stalking the 
economic jungle with a cannon, 
looking for a lamb 

We have been stalking and we 
are stalking, but it hasn’t been 
and isn’t for sheep. We're hunt- 
ing a wolf—the one in sheep's 
clothing 

Inflation is just that kind of an 
animal, masquerading in a_ bor- 
rowed pelt; sleek, glossy, very 
tempting. Inflation always wears 
the trappings of prosperity Km- 
ployment is up. Wages are boom 
ing. Farm prices are good. Fac- 
tories hum night and day. New 
acres are plowed. Pockets are full 
and buying is frantic 

It’s really a masquerade, and 
our feelings of complacency, of 
prosperity, are our masks. When 
midnight strikes and the masks 
come off, we recognize ourselves 
for what we are—dupes of our 
own making. 

Now today is midnight. 
There is no time left for mas- 
querading. The world we live in 
is grim and bloody, a world of 
hard reality and hard fact. It will 
become grimmer and bloodier. It 


will grow harder long before it 
will become easier. Unless we 
check ourselves quickly, unless 
we become realistic about the jam 
we are in, it may become far 
bloodier and more grim than it 
need be. 

This war will be won on the 
battle front. It will be won at the 
cost of lives lost on the sea, in the 
air, on the land. It won’t be won 
anywhere else. But it can be lost 
on the home front! The war can 
be lost unless we, the entire civil- 
ian population, take our battle sta- 
tions. 

What are they? I can explain 
in three short sentences. 

We must produce to the limit 
of our capacity and our strength. 

We must produce more than we 
have ever produced before. 

And we must learn to live on 
less. 

I have spoken of inflation as a 
wolf. It can be pictured, too, as 
a disease—a disease which must 
be fought with bitter, ill-tasting 
medicines. All of you who lived 
through 1929 know the symptoms 
of the disease. You know, too, that 
the medicine is necessary and the 
dose need be strong if the disease 
is not to become epidemic. You 
have lived through epidemic in- 


flation and have seen its ray 
in times of peace. Now it w 
be fatal. 

Yet there are those who, «: 
ing memory and commons 
insist on tempting fate to mal 
little easy money. They tak 
chance here, another there. T 
chisel a little on this side, a litt| 
on that. What is the effect ) 
weaken the controls that are « 
common need to protect 
selves. 

In the Office of Price Admi: 
tration, we propose to enforce: 
price regulations wherever it 
necessary to enforce them- 
enforce them to the hilt. Fo 
months have passed since thé 
“General Maximum Price Regu 
tions” went into effect. What 
the picture of our fight against i: 
flation as it shapes up today? 

The plain fact is that we 
now fighting a delaying actio1 
We have been on the defensiv: 
Our cost of living has continued to 
advance. Our figures do show th 
prices on commodities that ¢ 
controlled have gone down. 

That is an achievement. It is, 
however, a mere ledger achieves 
ment. Balanced against the rise in 
costs not controlled, you can se 
that the cost of living has con 
tinued to rise. 

There is but one conclusion 
We must resume the offensive. 

Let us look at the picture o! 
farm income in this year of wai 
The 1942 farm income in America 
it is estimated, will reach about 15 
billions of dollars. That, com 
pared with 8.7 billions, including 
Government cash payments in 
1939, represents an increase 0! 
nearly 75 percent. I do not mean 
to suggest that some of this in 
crease has not been fair, much o! 
it justifiable. I do say, in all seri- 
ousness, however, that increases 
of that sort in the income of an: 
one group must not continue. 

Let us look now at the pictur 
of the workers’ income. Wage: 
and salaries paid out to American 
wage earners in 1942 will total ai 
estimated 75 billions of dollars 
That compared with 43.7 billions 
in 1939 also represents an increase 
of 70 percent. 

Let us look at it another way) 
wage and salary increases durin: 
the last year have amounted to 
$1,200,000,000 a month! 

At the same time—and mar! 
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this well—the cost of living has 
not even begun to catch up. On 
weekly earnings in money, the to- 
tal gain for the American worker 
since August, 1939, has been 30 
percent. On real weekly earnings 

—that is, on things the money will 
actually buy—that increase has 
been 11 percent. Once more, I do 
not mean to suggest that some of 
this increase has not been fair, 
much of it justifiable. 

I say to you again in all serious- 
ness that if the United States is to 
win this fight against inflation, in- 
creases of that sort in the income 
of any one group must not con- 
tinue. Can the nation afford to 
fight a war for the profit of any 
one group?” 

Does that mean that the farmer 
and the wage-earning group alone 
must accept these sacrifices? By 
no means. Corporations—big and 
small—must also accept the neces- 
sity for reduced incomes both for 
their stockholders and for their of 
ficers. If we are to win this offen- 
sive, there must be further cuts in 
corporate profits. 

Why is this choice necessary? 
It doesn’t take an economist to 
figure out the answer. I have said 
before and I repeat now: the na- 
tion is faced with the hard implac- 
able fact that there simply are not 
enough goods in the United States 
to meet the demands of increased 
income. We are faced in a time of 
swelling income with a rapidly 
dwindling amount of goods. 

In the year 1942, incomes of all 
individuals will reach the stagger- 
ing total of 113 billions. At the 
same time national production of 
goods and services for civilians 
will amount to no more than 75 
billions. Taxes and savings will 
amount to about 29 billions—that 
leaves approximately 84 billions of 
income. 

What will be the result? In 
round terms there will be 84 bil- 
lions of dollars fighting to pur- 
chase 75 billions in goods—S84 bil- 
lions in pay checks and currency 
competing one with another to 
buy food, clothes, toys, books, 
movies—all the hundreds of items 
that make up yearly purchases. 

That means that the pressure 
will grow against price ceilings. It 
means that unless we step in and 
put a stop to further increases, 
these ceilings will be endangered. 
It means that the cost of living 


10 


will begin to skyrocket, that de- 
mands will outrace supplies, and 
prices will finally outrace incomes 
in a dizzy upward spiral that can 
only end—and will end—in eco- 
nomic chaos. 

It is perfectly true that price 
regulations forbid the grocer, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, and 





Here is a letter from Mr. Hen- 
derson's files in the OPA. It is 
from the chairman of a small-town 
war-price board: 

I gave the Board my office as head- 
quarters. I paid the rent, furnished 
the furniture and supplies, paid for 
the light, heat, and telephone, and 
paid a clerk out of my personal funds 
for the first month. We were then au- 
thorized to hire one clerk, which was 
subsequently extended to three clerks. 
We worked days and nights trying to 
keep up with the work. We have de- 
veloped a most efficient and hard- 
working staff of which we are proud. 
We have just been advised by the 
State Organization officer that our 
clerk help will be cut to two instead 
of three. 

We cannot possibly handle the detail 
of the office on that restricted force. 
Our clerks work every day including 
Saturday and nights until 10 o’clock 
or later. Personally I have given more 
of my time than I can afford to spare 
from my personal business and have 
lost many hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of business that I might have had if 
I had devoted my time to it. THIS IS 
NOT A COMPLAINT, as what I have 
done has been done willingly and as 
a patriotic service to the war effort. 
It has been done without any thought 
of reward save for the approval of my 
own conscience. 











most of the rest of our manufac- 
turers and distributors to charge 
more for what they have to sell 
than the highest price in March. 
As consumers, too, we are forbid- 
den to pay more for the things we 
have to sell. 

To forbid a thing does not pre- 
vent it. Americans, remembering 
the prohibition amendment, do 
not need to be reminded of that 
simple, human fact. Unless they 
develop the will to make price 
control work, it won’t work. 

There are going to be those, of 
course, who cheat—through 
thoughtlessness or greed. The 
law is plain enough and plenty 
tough. The OPA is not merely 
throwing its weight around. We 
have moved against violations of 
our regulations via the courts, 
not te :mpress our authority, but 
because we have found gross vio- 
lations of controls designed to 
fight inflation and keep the cost 


of living down. In a single 
investigators in one area fo 
several hundred instances o 
liberate price boosts which \ 
take a heavy and entirely un 
fiable total from the public. 

The attitude behind such ; 
tices by presumably reput 
members of the business com: 
nity is a dulling of the war efi 
and a sapping of one of our chief 
weapons for victory. 

Don’t patronize the tire and 
gasoline bootleggers. We'll at 
tend to them. It isn’t smart to 
dodge any of the regulations 
They are designed to protect al! 
of us. If they are to succeed, thi 
must be observed in spirit as wel! 
as in fact. This is no game we'r 
playing—this is life and death 
There’s blood on the sands of the 
Solomon Islands—and on th 
coasts of France and the Libyan 
desert. Sailors are dying on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Many 
heroic merchant seamen have 
died to bring you gasoline. Others 
are dying around the world to 
carry supplies to fighting forces 

We, too, must go forward on 
such heroic lines. We cannot do 
otherwise. Failure to win the bat- 
tle against inflation and the high 
cost of living means _ disaste! 
through retarding the war effort 
itself, in damaged civilian morale 
in failure to maintain the kind ot! 
homes to which our soldiers ex- 
pect to return when the war is 
won. 

Inflation can do all these things 
It can destroy homes as effectively 
as high explosives, and extend its 
menace to the peace that is to 
come. It can dim today and 
darken tomorrow. 

We are fighting for a land 
and a world—in which a man’s 
honest productive effort will as- 
sure him and his family adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, education, and recreation 

We are fighting for a land— 
and a world—which tomorrow 
must offer freedom of enterprise, 
with labor free from compulsion. 
business and industry free fron 
unregulated monopoly. 

We are fighting for a land 
and a world—of freedom for th: 
human spirit and the human wil! 

These are our goals. They are 
the goals to which free men 
aspire. They are the things we 
can achieve. 
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Getting 


Q MISTREAT a paper clip or 
T » throw away a tomato can 
is suddenly become almost 
onable in a land long 
ned as wasteful. War is 
reaching the United States a les- 
yn) in conservation well known 
to China, Britain, Canada, and a 
score of other countries. 

Now comes the severest test 
Before the dawn of New Year’s 
Dav 130 million Americans must 

eap 17 million tons of scrap 
metal before roaring open-hearth 

irnaces, or see their nightmare 
come true—a drop in steel output. 

Rounding up that scrap, a pile 
is large as one which half the 

itos of America would form, is 
a job... but it’s much to the 
liking of that homebound patriot 
lohn Q. Public. It gives him 
more to do with his restless mus- 
cles than reaching for his wallet 

This National Salvage Pro- 
gram is national. Mapped by the 
War Production Board’s Conser- 
vation Division, it fits every com- 
munity and industry into a giant, 
long-term plan for combing the 
country. From there on it’s up 
to the people, and to the multi- 
tudinous groups to which they 
belong. That’s why 30 million 
school children knocked on 
\merica’s door in October and 
announced their scrap hunt, why 
1,600 newspapers are headlining 
theirs, and so on. Individual ef- 
forts—but all part of one plan. 

The key in the machine is the 
local “setup.” As 16,000 com- 
munities already have, every 
town should have a General Sal- 
vage Committee and Chairman, 
answerable to the State WPB 
Salvage head. As the steering 
gear of a town’s whole effort, 
that body needs all-city help. 

Last month Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, Chief of the WPB’s Con- 
ervation Division, wrote Ro- 
tary’s First Vice-President J. 
Raymond Tiffany soliciting the 
continued help of U. S. Rotary 
Clubs in the serap hunt. His let- 
ter found hundreds of Clubs up 
(0 their ears in it. What five of 

em were doing is shown in the 

companying photos. 
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when the national scrap 

harvest was yet to come, a Fort 
Kent Rotarian popped the idea for a local 
drive. It swept his Club, caught on in the 
Chamber of Commerce, spread through 
town—and exploded in a one-day cam 
paign Stores closed Scores of men vol 
unteered, manned a dozen trucks Night 
saw 390 tons of metallic junk sorted in 
to gonddlas—and sold Proceeds went to 
charity. That done, citizens jumped to help 


harvest a 45-million-bushel potato crop 
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Seventeen low- 





fiving Civil Air Patrol] 
ines spotted farm scrap on Lit- 





untryside recently while trucks 





here it below. This was just one phase 





the wn’s unified salvage campaign 
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Ey t Elks, DeMolays, women’s clubs, 
snd ot s—agreed to sponsor for the dura 
ery Sunday sees Rotarians break 
- her, then leap into the scrap. To 
su hunt, they have set up two teams, 
sig) half the local area to each. Re- 
syltant competition heaps the pile higher 
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A barrage of 
newspaper publicity and 
loud-speaker challenges primed the 





3,000 citizens of Lewisburg for a one-after- 





noon scrap drive. Business firms closed, 
lent trucks. The town was sectioned, two 
citizens canvassing each part. Household- 
ers piled their junk on the curb. A 51,080- 

pound haul resulted. A Rotary-Lions proj- 
ect, the proceeds will promote Boy Scout- 
a4 ing and will finance a large honor roll, list- 
Maming all local servicemen, to be placed on 
the town square. The photos show the 
drive beginning. Shirts did not stay white 
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—Paul H. Douglas 


University of Chicago economist; Chicago alderman 
i from 1939-42; now a corporalinthe U.S. Marine Corps. 


HE CASE for auditing an of- 

ficeholder’s income became 

more than an academic one for 
me when I first ran for public of- 
fice. In the Chicago aldermanic 
campaign of 1939, I made a pledge 
to audit my income if elected. It 
seemed to me then, as now, that 
this was not only sound practice, 
but also good politics. In a city 
which is not conspicuous for its 
civic probity, | wanted to drama- 
tize the fact that I considered the 
aldermanic office a public trust 
and not a plum tree. 

As it turned out, my experiment 
created considerable interest and 
on several counts. First, of course, 
it is an innovation, and if there 
have been precedents outside of 
Guatemala, we don’t know about 
them in Cook County. But be- 
sides the novelty, the figures 
themselves have served a useful 
purpose. Perhaps my best ap- 
proach to this problem lies in this 
secondary and personal angle. 

The audits of my aldermanic 
salary have shown a yearly excess 
of disbursements over receipts. In 
1939, for instance, I was in the red 
$18. In 1940, I worked the deficit 
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down to $7, but in 1941 it rose 
to $155. Obviously, I could not 
have afforded a political career 
had I not possessed other sources 
of revenue. I was still teaching 
at the University of Chicago and 
was also receiving fees from lec- 
tures and arbitration awards, as 
well as some royalties from previ- 
ously published books. Neverthe- 
less, my former sources of income 
—lecturing and arbitrating—were 
materially cut because of my al- 
dermanic duties. The audit there- 
fore showed not only that my ex- 
penses as alderman exceeded the 
salary, but also that my former in- 
come was reduced by holding pub- 
lic office. 

In Chicago, the salary for a 
member of the City Council is 
$5,000, with an additional allow- 
ance for transportation. My ma- 
jor and irreducible expenses | 
soon found were my ward office 
and my stenographers, assistants, 
etc. In addition there were inevi- 
table dues and contributions to 
party organizations and events 
and contributions to charitable 
and civic institutions. In fact, the 
endless demands upon a public 








official are enough to drive a bh 
man back into the shelter of 
vate life! Even the necessary 
penses are so heavy that man 
once honest fellow stumble 
last into the racket just in orc 
to survive. If higher salaries 
could be joined to higher stand 
ards in political life, there wo 
of course be an actual and \ 
saving of public funds. My audit 
therefore has probably served to 
acquaint people with the legit 
mate expenses of a public offi 

As I have pointed out, my ey 
periment has been a rather s 
tary one. When Franklin D 
Roosevelt was Governor of N¢ 
York, he once declared that the 
income of an official under fir 
might become a matter of public 
concern. The theory on which | 
have acted broadens that proposi 
tion. I believe that the incom: 
of a man in public office is always 
a matter of public concern. But 
as far as I know, the tiny Central 
American State of Guatemala is 
the only place where such a policy 
has been tried, and there it was 
the strong man, Ubico, who forced 
a compulsory audit upon all office- 
holders. Of course, it is easier for 
a dictator than a legislative bod) 
to propose such a practice, but it 
seems a pity that democratic lead- 
ers do not emulate this zeal foi 
public honesty. 


0: the whole, among officehold- 
ers there seems to be a widespread 
allergy for my plan, and the al 
lergy frequently is in direct ratio 
to the size of the official’s income 
There are, however, certain argu 
ments against the audit which de- 
serve consideration. It is some- 
times claimed that a wealthy man, 
however worthy, would be dis- 
criminated against if his fortune 
were publicized. This class pre)- 
udice might, in fact, work both 
ways, for it might also be argued 
that a poor man could not long 
remain honest in public life. I! 
this be true, however, the cure is 
certainly not lack of publicity, but 
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raise in salaries, as I have said 
On the whole, the benefits would 
exceed any drawbacks. A 

iblic audit would certainly de- 
if not eliminate, the grossei 
rms of corruption. If the search- 
eht of publicity played over the 
comes of every official, there 
would be an immediate purging 

f the worst practices of our times 

\mong our public officials there 
ire today many instances of men 

ho have never received more 
than modest salaries and who yet 
have amassed large fortunes. Had 
there been a public audit, prob- 
ably the city, the county, or the 
State or else the taxpayer, and not 
those officials, would have bene- 
fited by the millions involved. In 
the fat days of the ’20s we could 
afford to shrug our shoulders at 
waste and graft. At least we 
thought so then. But today our 
war effort strains our whole econ- 
omy. Waste and graft will impair 
our efforts. Sincere patriots should 
welcome any policy which would 
discourage those abuses. 

But the intangible benefit of a 
universal audit might be even 
more important. Americans are 
cynical about politicians and they 
expect corruption from their local 
governments. And yet govern- 
ment at this local level is the one 
with which the average citizen 
has contact. It is demoralizing for 
him to see favoritism, waste, and 
graft dominating the city’s busi- 
and honeycombing its 
schools, its welfare services, and 
its utilities. Democracy need not 
be tied up in the same parcel as 
corruption, but Axis agents are 
quick to point out when this is the 
fact. In many of the now con- 
quered nations politicians had be- 
trayed the people’s confidence in 
democracy and weakened their 
will to resist the so-called “New 
Order.” We should allow no such 
possibility in the United States. 
A primary job on the home front 
is to demonstrate to ourselves and 
to the world that democracy func- 
tions more wisely, humanely, and 


ness 
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Joseph Rosier— 


honestly than any other form of 
government. 

Political honesty, therefore, is 
more important today than ever 
before from the standpoint both 
of thrift and of morale. We are 
asked at every turn to sacrifice 
and we must sacrifice in order to 
win the war. We must divert all 
possible funds to our war effort. 
Every dollar wasted in graft or 
padded payrolls is a dollar pre- 
sented to the Axis. Thrift in 
local government is almost a 
measure of patriotism. Nothing, 
moreover, would lift the confi- 
dence of the people in their local 
governments so surely as a con- 
viction that the high taxes which 
we must pay are being wisely hus- 
banded. We won't quarrel about 
necessary sacrifice, but it burns 
a person up to feel that his hard- 
earned money is being squan- 
dered by politicians. As a guar- 
anty of mere honesty, therefore. 
the widespread practice of the 
audit would be particularly useful 
at this time. Where the record 
is good, publicity would bring re- 
assurance; in the less savory cor- 
ners it would facilitate reform. 
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United States Senator from West Virginia; Past Ro- 
tary District Governor; honorary member at Fairmont. 























N THIS EXCHANGE of views 
Mr. Dougtas and I are seeking 
the same thing. Both of us are 

pleading for men of scrupuious 
honesty and high ability in public 
office. We differ only as to the 
means of attaining that end 

To find candidates «with those 

virtues 
once 
holders—Mr. Douglas proposes an 
audit of their incomes. A manda 
tory checkup of that sort would 


and to keep them honest 


they have become office- 


I concede keep a few petty crooks 
out of government. It would also 
and here Mr 


it would also keep out of 


Douglas and I di 
verge 
government many a man of un 
doubted integrity and 
judgment whose potential politi- 


seasoned 


cal career could be only a public 
boon. After all, a man may be the 
epitome of honesty and generosity 
and may vet be as sensitive as a 
cat whisker about his pocketbook 

Look at it this way. Robert E 
Lee Smith is a small-town mer 
chant and a leading spirit in local 
affairs. He’s a shrewd business- 
man, plugs 
community project, has progress 
ive ideas, [Continued on page 56) 
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By Karl K. Krueger 


This Wisconsin town knows what it’s doing—to win the war and 


the peace. 





OUNG JOHN 
Fromader is 
home from 

Texas with a tle! 


of chevrons on hi 





woolen sleeve 


SMALL TOWN “Well, Sel 
MANUAL geant.”’ beams a 
0 Se ae city dad, “how 


does the old town 











look to you now’ 
“Looks the same as 
Then, 


always, sir,” John 


answers massaging a_wind- 
“But doggone it 


All my pal 


burned jaw, he adds, 

everything has changed 

are gone, for one thing 
The 


there 


Sergeant has said something 
On the surface, nothing in this 
Wisconsin—this Fort 


boyhood—has 


small jewel of 
Atkinson of his 
iltered during his 14 months in khaki 


The old Rock River still sweeps along 


recent 


full and green, beneath the bridge on 
Main Street. The stores are busy, the 
high school's full and the Lend-a 
Hand Club ladies still meet to tat and 
chat at the Congregational Church 
Nothing has changed—on the surface 


Photos by Robert L. Barnes 


It dug out the facts. 


Uncle Sam supplied the tool. 


But underneath? The-1,200 men and 
girls who used to make steel barns and 
incubators and butter churns and nylon 
hose—what are they making now? 
War stuff—by the trainload. ... That 
once-jammed downtown parking lot- 
it’s superfluous now. Why? Tire pru- 
dence. As it has for the housewife 
who has swapped her bridge deck for 
a first-aid kit, so has life changed for 
everyone. Fort Atkinson is at war! 

But how, if appearances belie it, does 
it know? Listen. One day last Winter 
a copy of the pamphlet shown here 
landed in town, with Uncle Sam’s com- 
pliments. It told how any American 
town could do two things for itself: 

1. Increase its war effort. 

2. Build a better business future. 
[It called for a fact hunt. The U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, which had just 
prepared this Small Town Manual,* 
wanted “the Fort” to be the first Mid- 
western town to try it out. Would it? 


Free on request from U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or its regional 
offices Know Your Community (paper No. 
635-A), an adaption of the Manual for Rotary 
Club use, is available free from Rotary Inter- 
national, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
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“This,” said Rotarian Charles B. Rp» 
ers, one-time county judge, as he x 
cepted chairmanship of the surye 
committee, “is precisely what 
need, a self-made, grassroots survey 

Soon “the Judge” and the commif 
tee secretary, brisk John B. Owen 
who was then Chamber of Commer 
secretary, were deploying interviey 
ers all over town and county. Bus 
nessmen called on_ industrialist 
Women’s club matrons queried « 
ery retailer. And so it went—unt 
every possible fact, figure, and opiniy 
about the town’s war effort, histon 
health, commerce, and even spiritud 
life had been corraled. What tha 
fact roundup revealed gave Fort A 
kinson no cause for oar resting, buti 
did show the town exactly where} 


stands. And that is half the battidilanninc | 
The photos show the survey in th@gW. 4: - 

° D y ic 
making Fort Atkinson in actioxiMe cay, 














MRS. OLE MOE gets the retailer's story from H. J. Neipert 
as she leads 40 ladies of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs (which she heads) in a study of shopping services. 


WHO TRADES here? The Manual poses that question, and this squad of high-school git's 
their petite teacher-boss set out to get the answer. : 
show 433 parked cars; 303 registered locally or rurally; 34 other Wisconsin towns represé 
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A typical Saturday afternoon and evé! 
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FORT ATKINSON does not forget its 375 boys in the service. This 
Honor Roll, placed on Main Street by civic groups, is a constant 
reminder. Here Private H. D. Frasier, passing through town, hears 
the Kohl sisters of near-by Cambridge call off names they know 





ANNING the survey, Chairman Rogers (left) consults with W. D. James (center); 
W. A. Foy, of the Department of Commerce, sits in. Known to every farmer for his 
hesway farm equipment, James is the largest local employer (now 100 percent 
nverted”’), is State Industrial Salvage Chairman, headed Rotary locally in 1940-41 

















HSCHOOL students from farm homes pitch in on the survey, too. Here Maryette 
man runs down a “check sheet’ with her dad and mother, noting all crops they 
® on their 190 acres and eliciting their opinion of Fort Atkinson markets and 
© services. A vacation ahead for her, Maryette mails the form back to town. 
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FIRST Fost Atkinson plant t onvert’’ was also the town’s newest Moe ANOTHER view at Moe’s—which is soon to fly an “E” flag 
Brothers. Here is its vice-president Ole Moe—-President of the Rotary Club fixture factory, it was the only major industry not link: 








A LOAD of corn starts on its trip through the 11 canning company while Mrs. E. L. White plucks tomatoes in her victory garden, one of the 


SCRAP-SAVER Jimmy Vance gets a drink le Carl Litts guards waste paper they will hold WITH A MAP his students made for the surve HI 
until the price rise Over the top on ali drives, the town piled up 241 tons of rubber high-schcol ‘ag. prof.,"" shows rural areas the school se 
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NATURAL FLOW 
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sAT’S this town doing about skilled hands? Training them in its Voca 1] FIFTEEN weeks of this will ready pretty Jean Hummel for a war job. She 
These men are studying precision instruments under P. G. Sabin (le is one of many girls learning machine operation at the Vocational School} 


Photos: (below and left) W. D. Hoard a 
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PER nutrition is vital in wartime—so the Camp Fire Girls gather to study it With first-aid drill like this, local Scouts will be prepa: 


Main Street from its place in a park, this how- HOW'S civilian defense going? This photo is an answer. It shows City 
World War I is bound for the local scrap pile. ent opening graduation exercises for 150 crack ‘‘CD” workers 
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HOUGH war has closed a ny- 
Ti hose mill and a store or 

two, Fort Atkinson is winning 
the home-front battle. It also has 
an eve on the future A farm 
town (it’s the home of Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage and of MHoard’s 
Dairyman—both famous), it is 
tightening its partnership with its 
rural neighbors. That is one thing 
the survey showed It also re- 
ealed certain needs: a swimming 
pool, a trust-banking department, 

chiropodist. Women’s Club la- 
dies add one more: restoration of 


A BABY clinic that checks some the flower boxes that used to IN THIS locker plant 400 farm and town fami 


is the initial step in the town’s heq! tch bedeck the Main Street bridge lies keep food fresh-frozen for year-round use 
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n Ohio,” Grandon Gates tells A CITY-WIDE effort is giving Fort Atkinson a new public hospital—but 
Museum Curator Zida Ivey oct nade it. Now Rotarian Gates long before it's done club and church women like Mrs. John F. Black ask 
manages Creamery Package Company rhich grew out of that factory Superintendent Mary Callows for sewing assignments. Self-help’s the word! 


A SQUAD of city lads helps a hybrid-corn raiser detassel a field. .. . No problem last Spring, the farm-labor shortage is fast becoming desperate. 
Photo: W. D. Hoard and Sons Co. 
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LEASANTON., 

serves its name. 

tary Club, a 
moter of better rural-urban 
tions, began to wonder a few vears 
ago how long that name would fit 
Would it still be pleasant P 
anton if floods continued to sweep 
the good topsoil of Atascosa 
County down the 
rivers? And what would the long 
droughts finally do to the land” 

Mind you, Pleasanton and Ata 
County weren't in 
pauper class, not by a long 
Their nearly a million acres 
duced a long list of crops, plenty 
of good there 
abouts, average 272 vith 
110 in crops, 162 in pasture; 
percent are owner operated 

Nevertheless, Pleasanton Rotar 
ians worried that 
vanishing topsoil; they knew that 
every person in the surrounding 
district was paying the price. So 
early in 1939, as the first step 
they supplied office space for the 
Soil Conservation Service person 
nel of the Atascosa River Wate 
Facilities Project. 

When, that same the 
Texas Soil Conservation Law was 
passed, Pleasanton Rotarians took 
the lead in circulating petitions 
for a hearing for State aid. Asa 
result, farmers of the county and 
of a small portion of contiguous 
counties voted ten to one to estab- 
ish a local conservation district. 
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district and a fal 


between the 
was signed 
\ieanwhile, Rotarians of 


and the farmer 


inton 
chants of near-by Poteet had 
soil-conservation 
the Poteet 
t Rotary be 
1940 a new 
as chartered at 


neeting for 


lOnsS Said bovs 
Wouldn 


too?’ So in 
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TO0d 


wh wv 
On the first annivers: 
Atascosa 


tion District 


County Soil 
Rotarian 
inton and Poteet toget] 
ther businessmen of. the 

of the three communi 
rict in which ther 


Clubs, i 
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Rotary ssued a ) 


on the district 
ind plan 
visors of the district 

The 


rathe1 


] I lat 
OOK lel program 


compited by the super- 
need of a general 
local 
picture on 


program, 
limited 
the 


than ones, is 
this 
left) 


unpro 


shown by 


The farmer (unver 


page 
had terraced his land. but 
produced this gully 
Note the thick 
rich Monteola loam 
left this 

unprotected. It 


tected outlet 
in three years 
ps |: good 
Overgrazing pasture 
right ) 
from the levels un- 
It was all 


{upper 
eroded down 
200d 


der the trees 


topsoil! 


But below is a birdseye view of 


one whole district as it looks to- 


day, a checkerboard of codérdi- 
nated soil saving. Turn the page, 
and let’s see how it is done 


All photos: (pp. 21-24) Courtesy, USDA-SCS 
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FARMERS Castillo, Zezula, Fishbeck, Netardus 


n 











BELOW: As part of the school course, Tommy Kendrick learns how to 


‘run’ a contour line with a farm level, Teacher Matthews advising. 














r. and Sr.), and Pesek hear Rotarian Hauger, farm planner, explain conservation program using a soils 


LEFT: Soil Surveyor Francis Knight ex- 
plains how to take soil samples. His ‘’pu- 
pil” is Rotarian Joe Williams, who holds a 
soils map of his farm, which is now under 
a five-year cooperative agreement with 
the conservation district of the county. 












BELOW: Old land-wasting meth 
and-down-hill farming give 
new curving pattern of cons ion 
ing. Next year’s row crops wi 

wind around the slope in level lin 
keep water and soil from 


















concrete 





rps, even pretty flowery ones, soak up and waste much moisture 
n down produces better pasture stands of forage grass. 


oo WY 


NEAR Poteet (above), the land 
is irrigated. Here 14-year-old 
Henry Shearrer, Jr., waters his 
father’s peanut crory 1 war 
time “must” fo luable oil 
LEFT: Vocational Agriculture 
students put theory to work, 
learning rodent ntrol by 
actual practice on the farm 


FLOW: A farm garden, possible because of irrigation from the well. A windmill pumps water to 
concrete storage tank of 5,600 gallons’ capacity. In an average year, no irrigation means no garden 


















hy Charles Magee Adams 





I. THE last year I have lost 
about 30 pounds — meaning 
pounds of flesh, appertaining and 
appended to my person. 

Offhand, that seems no matter 
of general public concern. It 
raises no great question of prin- 
ciple, such as the Federal power 
to regulate commerce between the 
States. It scarcely calls for a 
well-financed organization to 
carry the issue to the country. 
The fact that I lost 30 pounds 
seems strictly a private matter, 
between myself and my clothes. 
At any rate, I thought so, in my 
childish innocence, when it all be- 
gan a year ayu. 

I had known in a vague way 
that I was accumulating a cor- 
poreal surplus. My waistcoat was 
inclined to be stubborn about but- 
toning, and my trousers were a 
bit too smoothly molded about 
the hips. 

But overweight is like extrav- 
agance or fool driving. You can 
spot it a mile off in the other fel- 
low, but never in yourself. Any- 
way, what with war headlines and 
a tight race in the National 
League, I had more important 
things on my mind that Fall. 

Then the blow fell. 

I had stopped at the coal and 
feed dealer’s to order furnace fod- 
der. On my way out I chanced to 
pass the scales used for weighing 
bags of grain. And, without reck- 
oning the possible consequences, 
| stepped on. 

Strangely, the scales refused to 
balance in the 170 bracket, where 
I still imagined they should. Puz- 
zled, I went on adjusting till the 
revolting truth finally stood re- 
vealed: 191% pounds. 

To say I was chagrined, aston- 
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What! No Diet? 


A warning weigh woke the writer 
to the fate of the fat. Eschewing 
every fad, he chose to chew on. 





“I CHANCED to pass the scales W ithe 


ished, and flabbergasted is the 
mere husk of the fact 19112! 
An all-time high! 

The bitter fact had to be faced 
i was not merely plump or robust. 
I was plain fat. With an ansteady 
laugh I waddled homeward. (I 
knew now | must waddle. ) 

We had one of those health 
books giving a table of average 
weights. There had been a time 
when I ridiculed it as statistical 
foolishness. Now I consulted the 
thing with uneasy humility 

It was even worse than I had 
feared. For my height and age 
the eminent medicos decreed not 
170 or 167% or 165, but 162. 

Limply I poured myself into an 
armchair. When I felt equal to 
the effort, I lit a pipe and did some 
mental arithmetic: 19142—162 
2912; 29% pounds of private sur- 
plus that had to be taxed off. 

How? I smoked and considered. 
Of course, there was exercise: 
“One, two, three, four, knees 





ut reckoning the consequences, I stepped on.” 


straight, down to the floor.” But 
there ought to be another way. 

I dredged up half-forgotten bits 
“You get fat 
by eating more food than you con- 


ol hy iene lectures. 


sume. Not some one food, but any 
kind of food.” 

In my mind I walked around 
that dour proposition. Was it 
sound? Did it check? 

| had just ordered coal 
when you 
more coal into the furnace than 


What 
happened shovelled 
was burned? I knew the answer. 
It choked the _ firebowl. How 
about a battery, when you put in 
more current than you took out? 
Again I knew the answer: over- 
charging. I ran through a dozen 
analogies. It was no use. If I 
was going to lop off this billowing 
protuberance on my front eleva- 
tion, there was only one way. 

So at dinner that night I went 
on reduced rations. How harm- 
less that seems! But in the light 
of later events I know I ought to 


























































explain why [I committed such an 
unspeakable blunder. 
Fundamentally, my trouble was 


ex. Which is to say, I am a male 


and therefore simple-minded. 
With these congenital limitations 
[ reasoned in this way Since I 


had to eat less, the way to eat less 


was to eat le 


| INSIST solemnly and _ stoutly 
that this is the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. I was com- 
pletely innocent of any wrongful 
or subversive intent It never 
occurred to me that I was violat- 
ing a tradition, a usage, a canon, 
more sacred than the Constitution. 

Being male and simple-minded 
(don’t lose sight of that for a mo- 
ment) I merely ate less. And by 
“less” I mean less of everything, 
from soup to nuts, if and when we 
had them. By cutting down on 
the whole list I rather flattered 
myself that [I could maintain 
friendly relations with all foods, 
vet reduce my import total—a sort 
of uniform protective tariff. That, 
and nothing else, was what I had 









days grew into weeks and the 
weeks into months. I became a 
regular, if furtive, customer of the 
penny scales at the drugstore. 
And they told a heartening story: 
two or three pounds a month go- 
ing the way of all unnecessary 
flesh. Still nobody noticed. Then, 
just as my elbows began to emerge 
from their pillows and I could be 
sure I actually had ribs, I had the 
first intimation that I was com- 
mitting an unpardonable crime 
against organized society. 

We were having a party, one of 
those casual affairs where every- 
body knows everybody else and 
so can talk freely about those not 
present. Blissfully ignorant of 
what was in store for me, I was 
enjoying the evening, particularly 
the lively talk of what the society 
editors call the guest of honor. 

She—the “she” is most impor- 
tant—was a former resident of our 
town who had not been back for 
several years. I remember (how 
clearly pain etches every detail) 
she had just spiced a choice morsel 
with an anecdote from the past. 
Still chuckling, I crossed to the 
fireplace for my pipe. 

“Turn around,” she called above 
the lapping of much conversation. 


“@. 
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“I REASONED in this way: Since I had to eat less, the way to eat less was to eat less.” 


in mind when I embarked, con- 
fidently and somewhat naively, on 
my program. 

Losing weight is like gray hair 
or a worn spot in the living-room 
rug. For months your best friends 
won't notice. Then, of a sudden, 
everybody sees it. 

My case was no exception. The 
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Unsuspecting, I did so. 

She looked me up and down ap- 
praisingly. ‘Why, you're thin- 
ner!’ she proclaimed in the same 
tone Columbus must have used. 

I tried to look nonchalant. But 
the reward of self-denial was too 
sweet. ‘Yes, I guess I am,” I ad- 
mitted quite reluctantly. 


Conversation stopped. E 
body, the women in parti 
eyed me with sudden int 
“Why, yes, you are thinner, 
or three of them said in ch 
"HOW. a 

But the guest of honor fla 
them an I-got-here-first look, 
turned back to me. “Have 
been reducing?” 

I noticed that her careless 
ety was gone and her face 
lighting with expectancy. 
babe in the woods that I w: 
could not read these _ portent 
“I’m taking off the lard delily 
ately, if that’s what you mean 

It was as if I had spoken th 
cue for a long-rehearsed scene 
The guest of honor leaned fo) 
ward, slim and taut. She fairl, 
radiated bright expectancy. So 
did every other woman. The) 
had the look of research worke) 
awaiting the announcement of th 
Nobel Prize. 

“What diet do you use?” my dis- 
coverer asked. 

I did not answer at once. Such 
breathless attention from the dec- 
orative sex was too flattering. | 
fussed with my pipe and let the 
silence lengthen. ‘Oh, I don’t us 
any particular diet,” I said car 
lessly. “It’s just that I eat less 
That’s all.” 

If I had admitted looting an or- 
phans’ home, sticking up thé 
United States Mint, or committing 
a mass murder, things could not 
have changed more swiftly. Thos« 
bright feminine faces froze to 
blank incredulity. For a long mo- 
ment they stared at me in stunned 
silence. Then the guest of hono: 
fairly gasped. 

“No diet? Why why, sure- 
ly you must.” She seemed to be 
hoping against hope. ‘I mean eat 
some certain foods and avoid oth- 
ers. You do that, don’t you?” 

I felt like the star witness who 
has unwittingly spilled the beans 
But, being male and_= simple- 
minded, I couldn’t for the life o! 
me imagine what was wrong with 
my story. 

“No, I don’t,” I answered lame- 
ly. “I just eat everything, only 
less of it.” 

Like forbidding clouds blotting 
out a fair landscape, the blank in- 
credulity vanished from the faces 
before me, replaced by cold dis- 
dain. 

At last the guest of honor spoke. 
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Why, you're thinner!’ she proclaimed in the same tone that Columbus must have used.’ 
y: ¥ 


Of course, that is your privilege.” 
Her voice had icy pity, like a judge 
( ronouncing the death sentence. 


But most of us find it better to 

ise a definite diet.”” She flounced 

ibout toward the woman on her 

eft. “Now for breakfast I always 
( take the juice of . he 

Hours later—so it seemed, at 

east—the truth finally penetrated 
my dim male consciousness. The 
0 gates of mercy were closed. 1 had 
)- been put beyond the pale, cast into 
uiter darkness. For had I not 

openly and shamelessly admitted 

reducing without a diet? 

That was my first and therefore 
everest ordeal along the way of 
the transgressor. Those which 
lollowed were pretty much of a 
piece, so I shall not trouble to re- 

count them. 

My first thought was to feign 
ome wasting disease that might 
explain my loss of weight inno- 

: cently.: But this had its disadvan- 
tages. For instance, if I claimed 
anemia, I would be stuffed with 
liver, 

So I sought refuge in silence. 
Now when a woman runs an in- 
terested eye over my dwindling 
‘igure and begins, ‘““Why, you’re 
nuch thinner, aren’t you?” I an- 
wer, “Yes,” simply that and noth- 
ng more. 
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But it must not be assumed that 
I have turned bitter or moros« 
Like all soul-searching experi 
ences, my ordeal has taught me 
tolerance 

There was a time 
only contempt for reducing diet 


I know now they serve a great hu 
man need As long women 
must reduce only by quaffing 


magic concoctions and nibbling 
miraculous tidbits, the reducing 
diet is essential to their happiness 


| 


In fact. | may market a diet ol 


my own: a toothsome gruel made 


from sawmill refuse ground to 
pass a No. 24 screen and colored 
one of the fashionable shades, say 
“Toad Belly’; and a solution of 


cistern water, vinegar, and pow- 


dered resin, to be drunk at 89.2 F. 
while lying flat on the back. 

No, I do not question the right 
of women to grow willowy on a 
reducing diet. I have only the 
greatest admiration for the Spar- 
tan courage it must take to swal- 
low some of their beloved formu- 
las. 

But what I challenge and deny 
and dispute with every shrinking 
fiber of my being is their self-as- 
sumed right to dictate that men 
too shall slough off vulgar pounds 
only by means of a special reduc- 
ing diet. That is not freedom, or 


invthing elise our forefathers Died 
for. It is sheer, bare-faced, out 


and-out tvranny. 

\ man’s fat ought to be his own, 
to get rid of as he jolly well 
? 


pleases. If he chooses to mince 


some reducing pap, that is his 


right {nd if he chooses, as 
intelligent, healthy-minded male 
will, to eat human food in mode 


ation, that too is his right 
The time has come when we 
docile, cringing males must rise 


and fight for that inalienable right 


We must stand together, organize 
So I suggest the N. A. O. M. W 
ee i. I Re Bee 


» National 
\lliance of Men Who Just Eat 
less Instead of Reducing by Diet 
To make the organization a real 
force for  reéstablishing male 
rights, | propose that applicants 
for membership shall pass the fol- 
lowing test: 

Let each candidate enter a 
roomful of slender women—the 
slenderer, the better Let him 
plant himself in their midst and 
declare in a loud, firm voice, “I’ve 
lost ten pounds in the last six 
months without going on a diet.” 
Then, when outraged femininity 
choruses, as it will, “What? No 
diet?” require the candidate to 
thrust out his lean jaw and thun 
der, “Yeah! Do vou want to make 
omething of it?” 

\ny man who ean do that 

well, on second thought, hi 


houldn’t need an organization 


For Waistline Worriers 


‘ Can you still see your toes 
without a periscope? Can 
, vou still swoop down and 


touch the floor without kinking you 
knees or collapsing? If so, skip te the 
next page This is not for you But 
if you belong to that world-wide fra 
ternity of waistline worries, read on 
For here are some notes on the vas 
body of literature that has grown up 
to gladden the girth grousers 

First, look up back copies of TH 
RoTaRiAN. In the April, 1940, issue, Dr 
Cc. J. Tidmarsh cautioned readers to 
Eat. Drink. and Be Wary! in an article 
so labelled that was as salty as it was 
scientific. Diet and driving have an 
important relationship about) which 
Rotarians motoring during wartime 
should know. Paul W. Kearney told 
about it in April, 1939. In April, 193s, 
Donald A. Laird’s That Menu fo 
Lunch described a scientific diet study 
that began in a Rotary Club 

Overweight, by George W. Gray, in 
Harper's for September, 1940, and Eat 
to Keep Young, by Victor Heiser, in 
Collier’s for December 28, 1940, also 
supply timely tips for torpid tummies 





















































By William F. Ogburn 


Professor of Sociolegy, University of Chicago 


HE WAR IS HARD on family 
Tic How could it be other 

wise, when sons and brothers, 
husbands, and fathers are called 
into service and married women 
are drawn into war industries to 
maintain family earnings? More 
than the church, the school, the 
Government, even more than 
most industries, the home bear 
(nd women 


are the unsung heroes of wal 


the burden of war 


When cities are bombed, the ef 
fect on tamily life is terrible, as 
London knows and Bremen, Co 
logne, and other German citie 
know Children are then sepa 
rated from their parents and fron 
the famiiv circle. Psychiatrists 
have found that such separation 
is worse for them psychologically 
than the terror of leaping flame 
and bursting bombs 

But the family will survive. It 
wiil come through bloody, but un 
There has 

without 


bowed. It always has 

never been a country 
families, and there has never been 
a war that destroyed the family 


Though it will not destroy the 
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family, the war will prevent mil- 
lions of women from ever having 
a family of their own. They will 
be unable to marry because there 
will not be enough men. At the 
close of the War of 1914-18, in 
Germany, France, and England, 
there were 5 million more women 
than men of marriageable age, 
and spokesmen for them de- 
manded polygamy, or else jobs. 
World War II also will deny to 
many women a husband. 

The birth rate in France and 
Germany in the first World War 
was cut 50 percent and in England 
one-third. If this war is a long 
war and large armies are sent 
overseas, fewer babies will be 
born. This shortage of children 
will never be made up. More mar- 
ried couples will go through their 
post-war life without any children 
in their homes, and for a time 
there will be more incomplete 
families. 

Much depends on the nature of 
the peace: whether we shall feel 
we have banished wars, or 
whether we shall live in the midst 


pre a * 


of more wars and rumors of wai 
If it is the latter, compulso: 

military training is certain fo 
youth. Their separation fro) 
home will not, however, be mor 
than would be the case if the 

went away to college. Indeed, tv 
years In an army camp will b 
good for them physically, and w 

give them a valuable democrati 
experience in knowing their f: 

lowmen from all walks of lif 
But it may also postpone furth« 
education, hence marriage, an 
hence the formation of new fan 

lies. If the war is followed by 

brief boom, then by economic « 
pression, a further strain will fa 
on family ties. Yet adversit) 
though it wrecks some familie 

brings others closer together in 

stronger spiritual unity. 

It will be fashionable whe 
peace comes to blame all chang¢ 
—especially the unpleasant one 
—on the war. But long befor 
Pearl Harbor, revolutional 


trends were discernible that 


would have made families of th: 
1950s quite different from thos¢ 
of the 1850s, war or no war. An 
these trends will exist after th 


war—unless they shall have spent 


themselves. Let us note a few. 

One is a decline of the husband 
authority. It has undoubted! 
been weakening for several year 
Marriage is definitely moving i 
the direction of a 50-50 propos! 
tion for husband and wife. Grand 
parents who comment that chi 
dren are less obedient than fo! 
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erly are right. This slackening 
parental authority may, how- 
ver, not be bad for the children 
nless carried too far, though it is 
often inconvenient if not embar- 
issing for the father and mother 
Woman’s work still is never 
done, as the old adage has it, but 
less of it is being done in the 
ome than formerly. The home 
as once the center of industry 
t was called the homestead. The 
spinning wheel and the loom long 
igo left the home for the factory, 
ind are being followed today by 
the sewing machine and the laun- 
lry tub. Even the cooking stove 
taking flight in some families, 
ind is used less in others. Res- 
taurants are increasing in number 
four times as fast as families 
Such changes are momentous. 
One reason for industry relo- 
cating in factories is that home 
cellars and basements weren't 
large enough to house steam boil- 
ers. But not so electric gadgets. 
\nd an interesting question there- 
fore arises: Will electricity bring 
back production to the home? 
One new electric device will 
take cloth and, when a button is 
pressed, turn out a man’s shirt 
But shirt factories need not be 
concerned, for it would be used in 
a home but a few days a year and 
mass production still affords econ- 
omies. Several electrical machines 
are, however, succeeding in rein- 
troducing production to the home. 
One is the refrigerator. 
Electricity should make the 
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home of the future increasingly 
comfortable and attractive. With 
the radio, a television theater, a 
newspaper printed in the home, 
with foodstuffs growing from 
trays of chemicals, with tempera- 
tures kept equable at all times, 
with the air disinfected and noises 
eliminated, with an icebox full of 
good things, and with an electri 
workshop, families are likely to 
stay at home more and on the 
streets less. With electricity 
home has become more like a club 
or recreation center and less like 
a factory. Asa result, the game 
of courtship has changed. Men no 
longer seek out girls who are fa 
mous for making cherry pies and 
who know how to sew, knit, spin, 
and weave. Rather they pick out 
girls who are pretty, companion 
able, and know how to play. Love 
and romance are replacing house- 
hold skills as a basis of selection 
Marriage used to be like forming 
a business partnership. In the 
future, it will be the main quest 
on the road to happiness, though 
young people should also have an 
eye for partners who will know 
how to train children. 

Cities tend to discourage mar- 
riage—by as much as 10 or 1» per- 
cent. It follows, then, that as the 
country becomes more urbanized, 
a slightly smaller percentage of 
married persons will be found 


@ No. 15 in the ‘A World to LIVE 
In‘ series on problems to be faced 
in post-war reconstruction years. 


six will wind up there 











there. About one in ten of the 
general population reaches the 
age of 45 without having ever 
married. On the other hand, mod 
ern young people are marrying 
younger, though most of us think 
Probably the 


high wage level has much to do 


the reverse is true 
with this. Marriages among grad 
uates of coeducational colleges are 


said to work out well, few ending 


in divorces. And a distinctly fa 
vorable factor is the increased use 
of electricity in the home Be 
cause of it, 50 vears from now 


there are likely to be more mar- 


riages, more home life 


Divorces. a everyone knows. 
have been increasing for several 
vears In fact, only one in 15 or 
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16 American marriages of the lat 
ter part of the past century ended 
in the divorce court; in 1942, fig- 
ures indicate that one in five or 
That does 
not necessarily mean, however, 
that there is less happiness in our 
day than formerly, for divorce 
statistics cannot be used as an in- 
dex of happiness for comparative 
purposes any more than the num- 
ber of hospitals is to be taken as 
an indication of the prevalency of 
But data 
on divorces are of significance for 
they throw light on the state of 
families and home life. 

It is, for example, noteworthy 
that the interval between mar- 
riage and divorce is being short- 


sickness at a given time 


ened. Formerly it was about eight 
years; now it is nearer four. It is 
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the young people, apparently, who 
Another fact is of 
importance: The percentage of 


get divorced 


the population married is in- 
creasing, which means that the 
divorced remarry An objective 
judgment, based on such data, is 
that we should look forward to a 
post-war society in which there 
will be much divorce, and much 
remarriage, Gespite the fact that 
case studies show each divorce is 
a personal tragedy and is accom 
panied by travail of soul 

Divorce is largely among cou- 
ples without children, although 
there are, of course, many dli- 
vorces among parents. Still the 
chances of divorce are 19 times as 
great for a couple without chil- 
dren as for a couple with children 
This trend toward more divorces 
among the young married couples 
without children is, of course, not 
inevitable. It can be changed 
The reverse side of the picture is 
that the family of middle-aged 
couples with children is likely to 
be a stable one without much 
separation and divorce. 

That the birth rate will be ad- 
versely affected by the war has 
been noted. But the trend had 
been downward for several years, 
and almost all experts on popula 
tion admit that, war or no war 
fewer babies would be born in the 
next 25 years per unit of popula- 
tion. Already one in five married 
women who have reached the age 
of 45 and live in cities have never 
borne a child. Even among the 
farmers and the unskilled labor 
ers, the birth rate will sag despite 
the probability that bonuses will 
be paid for babies, that govern- 
ment loans will be made to young 
couples, and that mothers of 12 
children will be invited to the 
White House 


Tuer will be more “only” chil- 
dren—children without brothers 
or sisters with whom to play 
When I was a child, my mother 
would pay me money if I would 
not play in the streets with the 
children. But in New York I once 
lived in an apartment house 
where there were 60 families and 
only four children. Some of us 
got together and employed a col- 
lege student afternoons to take 
our children in the park so they 
could have children to play with 
My mother had paid money to 
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play less with children; I paid 
money to have my children play 
more. 

If children associate a great deal 
with adults and but little with 
children, they imitate the habits 
of their elders, and acquire some- 
thing of their habits of mind 
They thus tend to have high in- 
telligence quotients. Prodigies 
have all spent a great deal of their 
childhood with their parents or 
other adults. 

Precociousness is also often as- 
sociated with nervousness. Some- 
times much association with par- 
ents accentuates greatly, perhaps 
too greatly, the effectual life of a 
child. Our great grandparents 
would have called some “only” 
children of today “spoiled” chil- 
dren. Proper association of a 
child with other children has re- 
markable therapeutic value psy- 
chologically. It is significant that 
there are more “oldest” sons both 
in Who’s Who and on the relief 
rolls of the charity organization 
societies, as compared with other 
orders of birth, than are found in 
the general population. So the 
small family system of the future 
presents opportunities for both 
success and failure. 

The education of babies and 
very little children is inconceiv- 
ably important, and this fact alone 
makes the family our most im- 
portant social institution. Indeed 
what the people of the future are 
to be, whether brave, weak 
happy, nervous, reliable, untrust- 
worthy, generous, fair, weak 
willed, dull, or bright, is largely 
the result of what happens to 
them in their early years at home, 
in the family. We once thought 
these traits were due to heredity. 

Launching your boy or girl into 
the business of life will be an im- 
portant concern of the family in 
the future. The chances are about 
one in ten that a daughter will not 
marry, about one in four that she 
will work for pay, one in eight 
that she will work after she mar- 
ries, and one in six that she will 
be divorced. So she has to be 
trained for both marriage and a 
career. 

Your boy will need vocational 
guidance more than ever in the 
society of the future, for skills and 
occupations will be created and 
die within decades. A basic edu- 
cation will be a necessity. It 


might be well to give childre, 
some guidance and instruction | 
family living and marriage too. fo 
the hazards of matrimony 
great. 

Now, let us take a step ba 
from the picture sketched 
far, and get an overall view of ¢} 
family of the future. Fami 
has three functions: procreatiy; 
economic, and personality. jt 
the family shrinking in size, wit} 
the loss of the home’s economj 
importance, the personality fun 
tion—which deals with the happ 
ness of mates and the persona 
ties of their children—rises to un 
disputed first place in the scale o} 
importance. 


= problems before the fami}: 
of the future resolve themselve, 
into two. The first one is to re, 
children with integrated person 
alities, capable of adjustment 
the complex civilization in whic! 
they will live. Particularly is it 
desirable to bring up children so 
there will be less nervousness ani 
more happiness. About one in 20) 
or 25 children will go insane at 
some time during their lives 
conditions and trends remain 
they are today. 

The second great problem of th: 
family of the future is to find mor 
happiness in marriage for hus- 
bands and wives. Surveys made 
by sociologists reveal that onl 
about 80 percent of marriages ar 
happy. This is not enough. Un 
versities have slighted this prob- 
lem; in the future they should 
apply to it the same painstaking 
thorough research that has 
brought such notable results 
the phvsical sciences. A happs 
married life for a small percentag 
of our population is said to be im- 
possible because of the way thei! 
affections are developed as chil 
dren; that condition can be cor- 
rected in time. Perhaps other dis 
coveries of vast importance awalt 
us in the field of marital happl- 
ness. 

We must work toward that end 
For more than at any period 0 
past history, it is the family inst- 
tution, complemented by religion 
to which individuals will look fo 
their reward in their search [0 
happiness and contentment. An 
the family remains the chief de- 
terminer of whatever characte! 
our race will possess in the future. 
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HE PHEASANT, like its cous- 
ins the barn-yard chicken and 
the more ornamental peacock, 
riginated in the Far East. Its ar- 
rival in North America is more 
cent than either of its relatives 

Pheasant historians disagree as 
to whether it was George Wash- 
ington or Benjamin Franklin’s 
on-in-law who first imported the 
jirds, but they agree that the va- 
riety brought circa 1790 was the 

Mnglish ringneck,” a descendant 
of Chinese and Mongolian pheas- 
ants. It has become practically 
1 true variety itself. 

From 1790 until the last part of 
the 19th Century, there were fre- 
quent importations of English 
ringnecks, and they began to be 
established in the East and Middle 
West. in 1880, O. N. Denny, U.S. 
Consul General at Shanghai, in- 
troduced some birds directly from 
China into Oregon, where they de- 
veloped rapidly. 

Today the ringneck is estab- 
lished throughout the Northern 
tiers of the United States and in 
Southern Canada from Atlantic to 
Pacific coasts. It is a hardy bird, 
wary of native predators, and well 
acclimated. Although it outnum- 
bers any native game bird today, 
many States still release hundreds 
of incubated chicks each year 
Pheasant hunting has become one 
of the leading sports in America. 
In South Dakota alone the sale of 
licenses in 1940 netted the State 
$174,350 
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COCK BIRDS (above) parade and preen to show LADY PHEASANT'’S dress is dull and drab (be- 
their feathered grandeur to the ladies—or they low), but her protective coloration ccmes in 
will match beak and spur to win their favor. handy when she ‘wants to be alone” on her nest. 
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Photos: @p. 31-33) Western Cartridge Co.: Wis. Conservation Dept.; American Wildlife Institute; Rotarian P. Beauliew 
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INCUBATOR chicks may be raised 
in brooder houses (left) and, until 
they are old enough to forage, are 
fed various poultry mixes (right) 
just like domestic barn-yard fowl. 


NATURAL brooders are some- 
times used; lacking a pheasant 
hen, a bantam provides warmth, 
and then (right) teaches the chicks 
to forage. Pheasants eat insects. 
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to be released: Experience shows that domestically raised birds travel farther from home coverts than do wild birds. Good cover means many birds 
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O YOU NEED a dog? If you 
D are beset with worries, you 
do. A dog is the finest consol- 
idator of worries available to mod- 
ern man. Its mere presence in a 
nice, cozy home makes routine 
worrying over health. finances, do- 
mestic accord or lack thereof, ap- 
pear as insignificant as dandruff to 
a sufferer with double pneumonia 
Is it possible to get a dog and 
remaim in your home? 

It is. But you'll have to use 
tact. Don’t start proclaiming that 
dog is man’s best friend; if you do, 
you've sown seeds for a dogless 
harvest. No modern male can 
rate his litthe cupcake lower than 
a dog and get away with it. 

Don't be naive. An “I would like 
to have” approach foredooms you 
to failure. A dog build-up must 
be the most subtle ever devised 





Now, the way to a woman's 
heart is through her ears—and 
this is the nub of the whole build- 
up. It’s a man’s ticket to license 
as well as to forgiveness. Work 
on the little woman’s sympathy. 

Turn the lights down, hold her 
hand, and haltingly tell her the 
story of the ragged, barefoot boy, 
his love and desire for a puppy. 
That boy was you before you had 
come in contact with the better 
things in life (here you squeeze 
her hand—not too hard) 

Yes, your whole childhood was 
made sad by lack of a puppy, but, 
of course, you wouldn't dream of 
getting one now unless the darling 
pal of your choice wanted one 
also. (Get the idea, men? Make 
her share. the responsibility and 
like it.) Now, play on that word 
“puppy.” Say it out loud, now, 
and grin boyishly as you say it: 
a “puppy” is a baby dog. 

You have a fairly good reaction 
so far, let us say. The next step 
is to take your wife to visit doggy 
people. They'll have interesting 
stories, pathetic or funny. Here's 
one to start things off: Once a 
little dog was passing a fireplug 














just as a fireman. on a tour of in- 
spection, turned it on. The stream 
therefrom struck the little dog, 
knecking it several feet. As it 
rose and shook itself, the dog took 
a long look at the fireplug and 
said. “Well, that IS news.” 

And so you swing into the final 
stage of your campaign. Casually 
let it happen that your Sunday 
drives take you by kennels. Then 
some day stop. 

But here I interfere. A word 
of caution. Never let your wife 
see Pekingese puppies if you 
crave a Great Dane. She is not 
gifted with discretion in such mat- 
ters. To her the only puppy in 
the world is the one in her arms. 
Little, roly-poly, clumsy puppies 
are enough to stir the maternal 
instinct in a traffic cop, much less 
vour keeper. Let her touch them. 
Let her fondle and talk baby talk 
to one of them and you may as 
well start spreading papers over 
the living-room rugs and chairs. 

Well, my friend, we did it— 
didn't we? The pup’s now in your 
home. Keeping it there is some- 
thing else. From now on you 
have to depend on your own 
nimble wits—and maybe a sud- 
den absence from home »c¢ca- 
sioned by newly discovered busi- 
ness in a distant city. As a last- 
ditch stand, Senator Vest’s Trib- 
ute to a Dog, recited with dra- 
matic effects. is highly recom- 
mended. 

The first night is the zero hour. 
It’s like this: You’ve had your 
puppy all evening. You’ve played 
with it, petted it, laughed at its 
cute tricks, and even managed a 
grin at some that weren’t so cute, 
but now it’s time to go to bed 

Your puppy doesn’t believe it. 
You pick it up, however, and place 
it in its sleeping box and attempt 
to leave it. It climbs out of its 
bed and follows you. You tell it 
to go back. It doesn’t. You pick 
it up and take it back. It climbs 
out, follows you. You pick it up, 


take it back. It climbs out, 
lows you. You pick it up, take 
back. It climbs out, follows vy 

Finally your wife says, “Co1 
on in here. Turn the lights o 
and get to bed. It will go bac] 
to its bed and go to sleep if you 
let it.” 

The wife is always right. Yo 
ciose the bedroom door, undres: 
turn out the lights, and lay th: 
body down, when, Zowie!, the 
most piteous shriek you've ev 
heard fills your house and ove 
flows into those within a radius 
of two miles. 

You leap from bed, crack your 
shin on the dressing-table bench 
fling open the door, and—ah! 
there it is, tail wagging. ready t 
continue the evening festivities 
With full and guilty knowledg 
that the little woman is listening 
you gently admonish it and piace 
it back in its little bed. 

Back to your own little bed you 
go, but only for a minute. The 
same piteous shriek gets you back 
to the door, and the same littl 
puppy, eyes shining and tail wag 
ging, is there to greet you. You 
treat it as if vou’d borrowed 
money from it, but to no avail 
Lou take it back then, and on 














through the night. Every time it 
howls you feel as uncomfortable 
as a father at a grade-school re- 
cital. You shush it, but it doesn’t 
shush. 

You give it an old shoe, but it 
likes neither style nor size. You 
place a ticking alarm clock in its 
bed, but it reacts to that even as 
you and I. You remember read- 
ing that a puppy must not be 
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pped except in obstinate cases 

a then only lightly with a 
folded newspaper. You smack it 
couple of times with last night's 


paper and, sure enough, it gets 
quiet. But only long enough for 
vou to become all set for some 


good shut-eye and then—Zowvre! 
ou're off to the wars again. 
During all of this your wife has 
nained as silent as a piano leg 
“He’s just a 
No answer. The pup howls 
“He’s lonesome.” No 
nswer. The pup howls 


baby dog.” you 
tte r 


Later. 


“He’s sure got good 
No answer. The 
ippy substantiates your claim 


Still later. 
is—ha. ha!’ 


And yet later, very reassur- 
ingly. “He’s got some sense, | 
know. He'll get tired soon and 


shut up. Then you can get some 
That’s the one that 
an answer. 

‘If he has any sense,” 
with the tone of a can opener at 


sleep.” 


gets 
she says 


work, “he’s certainly successful in 
concealing it.”’ Further talk is. of 
course, out of the question. 

Well, there is an end to every- 
thing, including night. Moning 
finds vou completely fagged. You 
(he’s yours by now) joy- 
“Good morning” with 
lis tail and you feel that things 
are picking up. When 
around at the rugs, you are sure 
of it. But you whistle gayly and 
pitch in with broom and mop. 
The little wife watches with com- 
pressed lips and a tapping foot. 

This matter of teaching a 
puppy cleanliness, you assure her 
and him, isa small matter. Easily 
done by reading the puppy’s 
mind. You know what it wants 
ind when—and act accordingly. 
But until you are adept in clair- 
vovance, you spread papers. He 
carefully chooses spots 
covered. Gradually you increase 
the paper-covered area until it 
approximates the floor space of 
your home. Then one _ bright 
morning (by now you sleep at 


puppy 
ously says 


} 
I 


you look 


not so 
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night) 
papers but print 
drag the little \ 


place showing her the 


vou ll find nothing 


late papers For the first time 
about four weeks vou will see hei 
smile 

With this 
Mav Now 
time to 
from two o1 calls a day fron 
vour wife telling that the puppy 
is out-of-doors and lost, or that he 
has had a 


that he has torn 


relapse 1n Manners, Ol 


or her stockings, he w not bothe1 
vou during working hours. Othe 
than that Vou pupps will not 


bother you 

Unless vou decide to train him 
Training is absolutely necessar 
vou are told. because the m 
of any family are judged by the 
dog it 


keep 


nanners of the 


DESI G©voung a tule 


busines if anv \side 


three 


aa | ? ] } 
voud bette naKke no 
Yr) ) tT ] } 
Li@’cail € ( ( 

{ t 

ou < teac! 

O Walt ( Se behind 
were ( out oO be 
t ; 

ralne 1 a 1d VIs¢ 
nake tl ( nge now ( 


too tate 

Home O o home whel to 

i lesso eq ng more than 
patience requires that ou 
know more than the puppy about 
the time to go home To i 
this lesson vou should first | ( 
home about 1 or 100 feet \ a 
the pupp t vour heel Ordet 
him home and see that he gos 
and remains there. Gradual 
crease the distance until it 0 
sible for vou to meet the gang 
downtown _ before ending the 
pupps home 

One of the neatest tricl po 
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is possible to fool people thrs 
You go to work 
Put 


take him out on a 


your dog 

First, leading 

him and then 

If he struggles, 
] 


a COllar On 


lead. sits down, 


or backs away, speak to him. Tell 


vour plans for him 


him and be 


sure to tell him not to worry. If 
he is still obstinate. you may de- 


cide it is not necessary that he 


learn to lead 


Next, teach him to come when 
called. This is a relatively easy 
lesson and one in which your 
chance for success ibout 50-50 


} 


If. after a few lessons. he doesn't 
come at vour 
he doesn't 
This calls for a 
after a few davs of self-study, vou 
fail to uncover the re¢ 
puppy’s high-hat attitude 
only recourse is the time-honored 
method man the 
over to win friends and influence 
customers him something 
Meat will be appreciated. If he 
doesn’t stay while the 


call, is clear that 
like vour company 


self-analvsis If, 


ason [tor your 


your 
used by world 
buy 


with you 


siple to teach vou puppy 1 to 
fetch first, a stick or a ball Tell 
him, “Fetch!” He sit back and 
wonders why you threw it awa 

in the first place but don’t let 
that make vou feel foolish. Keep 
at it. After you have taught him 
to fetch the thrown object, teach 


the 
may be 


fetch 


Soon he 


him to 
ject 
neighbor's 


mall 


you thi 


well as package 


Dr 


ol 


ceries, and milk and cream 
By now, no doubt VOU 
taught your puppy all you | 


tationary ob 


neing 


new spapel a 


PTO 


, 
nave 


KNOW 


His manners are equal to youl 


and your wife ha 
ciled to the two of vou 
is over. You settle down 
master ol 
Your 


and 


routine 
and kennel 


consolidated 


become ! 


The same 


Int 


your 


econ 


» dull 


home 


worries are 


you've got 


something to look up to you. If 


trouble has 


I’m 


the 


benefits sorry. 


I 


n 


contracted to tell you how t 


him in your home and life! 


have to get him out on 


vour 


outweighed the 


1erely 
oO get 
You 


Own. 






















































Author and Lecturer 


4a 
a For the 


you gotta hold it like 


ninth time 
this and put it over here, and then 
pull it through here! Can't you 
ever learn?” 

The 


aWay, 


foreman walked 


iis head dolefully 


old-line 


shaking 
and muttering words to be found 
in any prayer book—though not 
in exactly the same order 

eT nat, 
ner, woolen manufacturer and Ro- 
tarian of Passaic, New ’ 
a typical example of the old-style 
If the hasn’t 


teacher hasn't 


comments Glenn Gardl- 
Jersey, “‘is 
foreman learner 
learned, the 
taught!” 

It may be, Gardiner admits, that 
the novice at the bench is to 
blame. After all, he may be only 
a schoolteacher who has left his 
shoulder to the 
On the 


desk to put his 
wheel of war production 
other hand, it is quite probable 
that his instructor hasn’t taught 
“Hold it like that!” he 
who 


anything. 


orders, facing the learner, 
thus 


and has to twist it around before 


sees everything backward, 
he can use it 

There is no doubt that the fore- 
man knows how—he started at 
the bench himself, and he’s done 
a million times or more every one 
of the tasks he’s asking his men 


to do But—can he pass his 


know-how to these newcomers 
from the fields and desks and 
stockrooms of America? Can he 


teach them as he taught appren- 
tices in times of peace—when it 





Streamlining It! 


America's ‘strategic million," Dr. 
Wiggam calls industry's key foremen 
and supervisors under whose direction 
production of war materials must 
move forward. Six months before Pearl 
Harbor, less than 4 percent of them 
had had any training in how to train 
others. How Uncle Sam moved to 
build a streamlined job-instruction pro- 
gram for them is told here.—Eds. 





Foremen in 10 Hours! 


By Albert E. Wiggam 


took four years to make a jour- 
neyman? 

We haven't four years, or even 
four months, to wait. We are 
engaged in total war. There are 
millions of men around the world 
in sand and jungle, on the sea and 
in the sea and flying through the 
skies. We've promised them air- 
planes and tanks and guns by the 
thousands, and ships by the mil- 
lions of tons, and ammunition by 
the numberless tons. They can't 
wait four years while we make 25 
million or more experts out of 
willing, but raw, men and women 

The original defense program 
was scarcely under way when it 
became painfully apparent that 
one of the weapons in the Amer- 
ican armory had been woefully 
overrated: the ability of work- 
men, and foremen in particular, 
to pass on their know-how to 
newcomers in the factories. 

Industry had counted—rightly 

heavily on the foreman (of both 
sexes)—the man or woman in 
overalls or slacks who knows all 
the answers because he or she has 
done everything connected with 
the job. These foremen—or straw 
bosses—have the know-how, all 
right. But they lacked the ability 
to pass it along! 

Searcely one in 25 of this stra- 
tegic million key workers had the 
“show-’em-how” as well as the vi- 
tal know-how. Less than 4 per- 
cent of them had had training in 
how to train others. And with 
every really good man or woman 
in the crew promoted to a fore- 
man’s job as soon as the ink on 
the first war contract was dry, the 
“show-'em-how” was just as im- 
portant as the know-how! 

Rotarian Glenn Gardiner, whom 
you have already met, walked into 
the picture at this point. From 
his office in Passaic, with its title 
‘Assistant to the President” (of a 
woolen plant) lettered on it, he 
was sending advice to 140,000 
foremen and executives in the 
United States and Canada every 
week, filled with good red meat 





INDUSTRY'S corporals and sergeants 


on how to train and handle 
The 30 books he had writt 
foreman training included a 
“classics” on the subject 
are, for they were made fro 
own experience. He had lea 
a foreman’s job by being a 
man—not once, but many 
in big shops and little one 
cluding even the General M 
plant. And he had held a 
the first one ever created 
trainer of foremen. In 14 
had been appointed as the 


Jersey representative of the G 


ernment’s Training-within-li 
try Division. 

There were plenty of fore 
training courses in .vocati 
training schools. The shorte 
the best industrial plants rai 





weeks, and there were n 
longer ones—up to 20 week 
fact. Six weeks, or ten, o1 


cannot be wasted 
need planes and guns and ta 
During the first 


Those pressures 
simplifying and shortening of 
viously used training 
Now again another war had 
quired that training time agai! 
cut. 
There 


were sweat-filled dc 


\ 


World \\ 
training had made great prog)‘ 
brought abo 


when troops 


methods 


1OW leg 


e- 


ne 


and sleepless nights before Gardi- 


ner and his associates were r¢ 
to report. They didn’t stop \ 
theories—they tried them 


They didn’t take the word of th 


best mechanic—they tested 
practical suggestions. Gardi 
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k months under leisurely methods of peacetime 


who had been a sort of one-man 
training school, says it was often 

revelation to him. The result 
was a training course streamlined 
down to ten hours. Not ten weeks 
or six weeks or ten days, but five 
two-hour periods. 

The training course isn’t con- 
cerned with the know-how. The 
foreman must have that—that’s 
issumed. What the ten-hour 
course gives him is the “show-’em- 
how’—the ability to 
know-how along to newcomers 
And that takes four easy steps 
preparation, presentation, per- 
formance, and follow-up. 

Preparation is not technical 
it’s psychological, if you want to 
go high hat. It’s explaining the 
job, explaining its importance, ex- 
plaining how the learner can do it 
It builds interest and self-confi- 
dence. That’s step one. 

For step two, present the job 
—tell the learner, show the 
learner—slowly, carefully, com- 
pletely, patiently. Ask questions. 
Make him ask questions. Make 
sure he really earns. 

Now comes the third step. Let 
the learner do it. Keep your 
hands off, except in an emergency, 
but be there to counsel, correct, 
inspire, encourage, and keep up 
his self-confidence. 

The last step is the follow-up. 
Let the learner do it completely 
on his own, while you walk away, 
tend to something else, remove 
yourself from the vicinity—at 
least, apparently. 


pass the 
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to teach so that lea 
learn. It’s amazingly simple. but 
it works. It works every timeé 
or if it doesn’t, it isn’t the learners 
fault When the learners don’t 
learn, the teacher hasn't taugh 
After the successful launching of 
“JIT’—the Job Instructor Train 
ing program—in New Jersey, it 
was spread to the Training-within 
Industry Division’s nation - wide 
staff through the 22 field district 
When the Labo 
Division, of which the Trainin: 


already set up 


within-Industry Division is a part, 
became a part of the War Man 
power Commission, “JIT” went 
along. 

On June 19, 1941, Gardiner gath 
ered a panel of consultants to 
gether in Trenton and presented 
the idea to them. Before adjourn 
ing, they pledged themselves to 
sell the plan to New Jersey indus 
try. Fifteen months later, Gar 
diner was able to report that 
more than 800 companies in New 


Jersey have had Job Instructo1 


Training (and a vear ago it was 
estimated that there were onl 
360 companies in the State with 
defense contracts!) Almost 20.- 


OOO trainees have passed through 
the hands of the staff—and each 
trainee 
trainer 


went out to become a 


in the 
the Wa 


repol ted 


For the first nine month 
United States as a whole, 
Manpower Commission 
over 205.000 trainees It is esti 
mated that each trainee has, in 
turn, passed his know-how along 
to at least seven, and probably ten, 
workers in the plant. So 200,000 
trainees of today 
timates run higher 
from one and a half to two million 
workers—not in six weeks, either, 
but in two or three day 
when the worker is alread\ 
ning to produce 

The advantage of the 
that it doesn’t take ten hours to 
The ten 
hours is to train trainers so they 


semiofficial es- 


have trained 


days 


begin- 
system is 
start it paying dividends 


won't lose time. 

The training is given to groups 
of ten or 12 
foremen. They need not be in the 
same department 
best if they are not 
tem of teaching that counts, not 
what’s taught. The four basic 
steps are presented 


not more than 12 
perhaps it’s 


It’s the sys- 


presented in 
accord with the same four steps 


the need oO speed 1n Wal oaut 
tion r ¢ in teachi I 
hands intricate processes 

The firs vo-hour period is de 
voted to e explanation of tft 
foul te} Next the men 
taug! to break down job nt 
steps and kev point The ren 


drill, di 


At each session, three members o 
the £To ip each put on 1 aemon 
stration by teaching a job to some 
other me ber of the group The 
trainer 1 there. but more to ret 
eree than to lecture In hort 


you can teach the method in two 


hours, but it takes eight how 


more practice to make pertec 


Gardiner has worked out som« 


simple rule 


to improve the teat 
ing For instance, a learne 
should never be asked a question 


that can be answered with a “Ye 


ora “No Ask a learner, “Do yo 
understand?” and he will invari 
ably say, “Yes.” But ask hin 


“Why is this necessary W her 
should it be done? What i 

purpose’? When should it b 
Who it? Ho 


done? hould do 

















should it be done?” and 
soon know what he know O 
more important still, what he 
yet to tear 

The rest of the refine en ir 
also simple ic] 
as making Lr | 
that the foreman 
and the _ learnet 
speak th ame | 
language ome | 
boy s know a j 
“mike” is a mi 
crometer and 
others don't. But Gardiner 
Gardiner insists on every forema 
pasting into his mental hatband 
the motto: “If the learner hasn't h} 
learned, theteachet hasn’ttaught! 

After spending days and night 
as I have, watching the Job In 
structor Training program 1n a 
tion, visibly seeing it improve 
efficiency, vou can believe evel 
word of what one executive said 
to me: “It has raised the work of 
our men to unbelievable profi 
ciency—and immensely improved 
morale.” In fact, I’m inclined to 
believe that Noah must have used 
that plan when he got his three it 
sons to help him with the Ark. At q 
all events, he finished the ship 1] 
before the rains descended and Hi 
the floods came. || 
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Comment on Recent Book 








Billy Ph 


HERE is no doubt in my mind that 


Look to the Mountain will immediatel\ 
give its author, Le Grand Cannon, a 
place in the front rank of living Amer- 


ican novelists. As this book has about 
590 pages, and as [ am one of the busiest 
men in the world, I let it remain on my 
table for some time: but when I finally 
took it up, and read the first six pages, 
I was captured and held bound until I 
t I then tried it on six 


had finished 
other persons with exactly the same re- 
ult. 

This story “has everything.” It is a 
contribution to American history, for 
r 1769 (in New 


it begins with the vez 


Hampshire) and closes in the Revolu 
tionary Wat The leading characters, 
who become married early in the book, 


the husband just escaping murder by 
an evelash, are as attractive a young 
couple as I have met for a long time; 
their terrific struggle to discover and 
build a home in the wilderness, thei 
remote and remarkable neighbors, ex 
hibit the author’s extraordinary powers 
of characterization; all these early set 
tlers are individualized, being alike only 
in their powers of endurance and 
courage. 

Although there is no attempt by the 
author at any form of propaganda, no 
American can read this book without 
feeling what a price his forefathers paid 
in order that he and his fellow Amer- 
icans might inherit and enjoy a coun 
try where men and women are free. 
It is astonishing also that Mr. Cannon 
has, by a variety of incidents, made 
the long tale continually exciting, even 
thrilling; it never lags or sags. And 
then, to crown all, it is written with 
distinction; it is a work of literary art. 
1 confidently recommend it to my read- 
ers, young and old 

* * * 

Among the new murder and mystery 
novels, I recommend the Dodd, Mead 
$1,000-prize one, The Snake in the Grass, 
by James Howard Wellard. This has a 
curious collection of persons who stop 
for a short time (but too long for one 
of them) at an expensive Winter resort 
hotel; one adventure succeeds another, 
and there is plenty of excitement. I also 
enjoyed very much The_ Shivering 
Bough, by Noel Burke—not his real 
name. This has for its list of dramatis 


personae people who are opposite in so- 
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s and Things by William Lyon Phelps, Educator, Reviewer, and 
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cial standing from those in The Snake 
in the Grass, but the events are equally 
absorbing and two of the characters are 
hanged Dy amateur executioners. 
George Harmon Coxe, whose gorgeous 
story Assignment in Guiana made me 
forget I had tonsilitis, has produced a 
totally different but exceedingly good 
mystery in The Charred Witness. 

That distinguished man of. science. 
Hans Zinsser, who in his autobiography. 
1s I Remember Him, gave a realistic 
description of his own death, for he 
knew exactly how he was to die, lefi 
much manuscript, from which a slende 
volume of poems, Spring. Summer & 
lutumn, has just appeared. Not by any 
stretch of language can these be called 
great; but thev are interesting, and 
well worth reading, because of thei 
attitude toward Nature and human na 
ture; they are full of emotion and salted 
with humor. The introductory poem 
by Charles P. Curtis, Jr., is admirable 

I congratulate the publishers and the 
public on two beautifully printed vol- 
umes, each containing more than 900 
pages: The Complete Roman Drama: 
secondary title, “‘all the extant comedies 
of Plautus and Terence, and the trage- 
dies of Seneca, in a variety of transla 
tions.” Edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Professor George E. Duckworth, 
of Princeton University. The general 
introduction contains 35 pages. The 
first play given is Plautus’s Amphitryon, 
an adaptation of which was successfully 
given recently in New York by Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. Most of 
the tragedies of Seneca in the second 
volume are translated by the late Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Miller, who was a 
graduate student at Yale in my time. 
This work gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to read in English the entire 
body of Roman drama; the same gallant 
publishers produced recently the entire 
Greek drama for the benefit of English 
readers. 


More recent comedies, those by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
have also just appeared, with an ex- 
cellent introduction by Brooks Atkinson, 
the distinguished drama critic, and two 
“intimate sketches by Moss Hart and 
George Kaufman written about each 


—_ = a ey 
















other.”” These two biographies 
up to expectation, which mea 
are incomparable. 

Of the six plays in the voiu 


Atkinson is right in saying that 
a Lifetime, You Can't Take It v 
and The Man Who Came to D 
the best. I have seen all six, 
joyed them all; but those thre 
the test of repetition. Furthe 
my own happiness in seeing thi 
increased by the delight of th. 
ence. These plays fulfilled 
Johnson, in speaking of his 
Oliver Goldsmith’s play She St 
Conquer, said was the purpose 
edy; they kept the audience 
And You Can't Take It with Yo 
the high plane of comedy as 
guished from farce. All my life 
remember my enjoyment of thi 
The title of this volume is Siz P 
George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Mach play is printed complete. 
* * * 

The New Invitatwon to Li 
edited by Mark Van Doren, con 
dialogues over the radio about 
masterpieces of literature, ancient 
modern. They are not all maste: 
because Edward Bellamy’s§ L: 
Backward is included; but m« 
them are. This makes the book 
esting and inspiring; the reade) 
it were, listening to intelligent 
versations about well-known 
and I do not see how one can help 
ing a strong impulse to read or 1 
the works in question. Thirty-t 
books are discussed in this volum: 
ginning with the Bible, and running 
through European, English, and An 
can literature. The editor called in d 
ferent persons to take part in the dis 
cussions—for Nietzsche, Mr. Van Dore 
called in Henry Hazlitt and Dorot! 
Thompson; for Boswell’s Life of Jo! 
son, Colonel Ralph H. Isham and Josep 
Wood Krutch; for The Adventures | 
Sherlock Holmes, Rex Stout, Elme 
Davis, and Jacques Barzun; for D 


Quixote (this immortal work I hav 


never been able to read through), Joh 
Peale Bishop and Jacques’ Barzu! 
These admirable discussions may als 
improve the art of. conversation, whic! 
has needed improving ever since .\(a! 
and Eve were wondering what name ! 


give to a hitherto unseen animal. On 
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e innumerable evils of national 

bition in the United States was 

isastrous effect on the art of con- 

; tion; Robert Herrick and I were 

g about it one day and we agreed 

we did not care who drank and 

much, if they would only stop 
g about it 


cerning the Fourth Estate is an 
esting new book by Rotarian John 
&. Drewry, dean of the School of Jour- 


sm, University of Georgia, with an 


duction by Walter C. Johnson, sec 
y-manager of the Southern News 
yaper Publishers Association. Two quo- 
ys face the title-page: Carlyle as- 

ng to Burke the statement “Three 
Estates in Parliament; but, in the Re- 
ers’ Gallery .. . a Fourth Estate 

e important far than they all,” and 
Macaulay, “The gallery in which 
eporters sit has become a fourth estate 
he realm.” Now the Ozford Dic- 
ary says it cannot find any con- 
firmation of Burke ever having said 
at; but one who was present said that 
Parliament either in 1823 or 1824 he 
heard Lord Brougham call the press the 
Fourth Estate and the phrase was re- 
rarded as originating at that moment 
f it can be 


origin is well to know, 

urately discovered; but everyone 
understands what the phrase 

1s 

Anyhow, this new book by Dean 
Drewry is important and of great con 
temporary interest. Various chapters 

cuss “Some Misconceptions about 
journalism,” ‘‘What’s Wrong with the 
litorial Page?,” “Journalism As Edu- 
tion,” “American Magazines Today,” 
What Is News?,” and there follows a 
good reading list of important books on 

wnalism. For all young men or 
women thinking of a career in news 
paper or magazine work, I recommend 
s book. 

* * * 

In the Rotary radio speech I made in 
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MARK VAN DOREN, editor of The New Invi- 
tation to Learning, a compilation of radio 
dialogues about masterpieces of literature. 
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Montreal, Quebec, in July, I praisé 


highly the new and very inexpensi\ 
Ralph Gustafson imself a C 
poet; in September I receive the fo 


] . ; | > 
lowing letter fron 


“I must thank you most ere f« 
the invaluable support ve 
extended to Ca por 
Canada’s poet | ve é 
of your talk to the Montre 
various clipping I ( ¢ 
press This an 
words received nation-wide broad 
casting has stin ite inte 
anthology of Canadia oet fro} 


coast to coast 


“My publishe 1 Toronto te me 
that, instead of mntemplating a se 
edition of the book pe is fo tl 
Fall, he has put unde an imme 
diate second editio1 oO great va the 
response. This means that the first ed 


tion of 15,000 has sold at the rate of 500 
a day. It is truly startling for Ca 
dian poetry to receive su nterest 


The book is awakening Canada to 


her own poets and for thi your words 
in no small measur are espon 
sible. 

In 1940 Mr. Gustafson published a 
slender volume of original poe re 


printed from The Sewanee Revie 


An entertaining autobiograph ic 
called A Story-Teller Tel the 7 +] 
and is by the novelist Berta Ruck, wift 
of the novelist Oliver Onions. who wrote 
that magnificent ghost story The Bech 
oning Fair One, which has twice been 


reprinted in America this year, in two 


new anthologies, They Wa Lge and 
The Midnight Reade In Berta Ruck’ 
autobiography we meet intimately man 
of the best-known contemporary Briti 


writers. She and her husband ve in 
Wales, and when they visit London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, etec., the ay We 
are going to England 

I was just two years out of Yale when 
in 1889 Uncle Sam opened for settle 
ment a strip of Indian Territory which 
has become part of what we now know 
as Oklahoma Recalling the stories | 
have heard and read of the exciting rush 
try, I 


rub my eyes whenever I see one of the 


of homesteaders to that wild coun 


sleek, civilized, even erudite volumes 


issued by the University of Oklahoma 


Press. Forward to the Land, which is 


amazement. 


on its 1942 list, adds to 
In it Elmer T. Peterson, a Rotarian 
and an editorial writer at Oklahoma 


City, gives a lucid analysis of agricul- 


ture’s problems and convincingly dif- 


**“Billy’” Phelps has bee an ardent ad 
mirer of Canadian poet! for Many years 
(see comment page 42, TH ROTARIAN for 
October, 1940, on Louise Haskins, now liv 
ing in Canada, whose verse is quoted by 
King George VI in an address to the people 
of all the British Commonwealths on Christ- 
mas Day, 1939).—Ebs. 
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ism, written by one of the best ne 
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special at cle tO} he New Y S 
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His d ( 
i oO! the ) tere ( 
eve ¢ n thi ( Dor | | ¢ 
nouse } r rié rep Vl 
beac} Seattle i! fro Be to 
San Dieg rie now the U.S.A 
biggest and in its smallest towns and 
places where there are no tow! at all 
He knows the life in night clubs and in 
church ocials; and he know now to 
write about these things so that we see 
what he see He is always entertain 
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LE GRAND CANNON, whose work Look to 
the Mountain will give him “a place in the 
front rank of living American novelists.” 
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but I thir t may also be truly said 
the isa great teache} I sn people 
otn land ould re m 
* * * 

If you want to see an ultrasophisti- 
cated novel, describing some of the gen- 
uine upper crust, whose members live 
live of active iselessne vhose Ca- 
pacity for drin IS greate than that of 
guttersnipe vhose language 1 worse 
han that of lumberja ead Wood 
Kahle ne ( Giant Dwarf; it is 
isti hing ho f le Cal rite about 
uch worthle mate i] le has an ex- 
cellent command ot tvle Nothing 
hoc] me, but I wish he had cancelled 
pages 17 and 18 \nd does he really 
expect u oO é é heroine Ta nara? 
I am myself not well acquainted with 
night clubs, for the few times that I 
have een then they have red me 
horribly I think they are more tire- 
some than the Ladie \id Societ of the 
village church in Podun] 

While I wa iting these last few 
lines I received a letter from mvy brother 


Arthur S. 
Phelps, who is a little older than I am. 
His letter 


in California, the Rev. Di 


contains a_ sentence that 


seems to me not only orth quoting, 
but valuable especially for people who 
are no longer young “Memory gives 
age a great advantage over youth It 
turns tragedies into comedic gives us 
a sort of Second Front We can’t pick 
out what we're going to get in the fu- 
ture, but we can bring up what we like 


out of the pa 


\ little boo lot part larly well 
written, but full of interesting informa- 
tion, much of which was quite new to 
me, is What Yo Don't Know about 
George Was] g by George Morgan 
Knight, yy Richard Harwood- 


Steadman, with a foreword by Senator 


Harry F 


copiousl\ 


Bvrd, of Virginia The book 
illustrated \mong other 
matters of which I was ignorant. I did 
not know that Washington had a middle 
name The whole book is interesting 
from 


reading and the quotations 


Washington's letters and other papers 
will surprise some readers The bibli- 
ography fills 45 pages; there are notes 
and an index This is a good book to 
“have around” in the house. No ex- 
amination of Washington's life and char- 
acter can ever injure him He did not 
have the inventive genius of Franklin, 
the scholarship of Jefferson, the finan- 
cial genius of Hamilton; but when 
these three men looked at Washington, 
they looked up 
* x * 

\ very important new book at a very 

cheap price is The tlantic Charte) and 


ifrica from an American Standpoint. 


It has a supplement, “Events in Africa 
History, by Dr. Edwin W. Smith”: this 
describes than 350 


more important 


10 








RESURRECTION 


I did from loneliness implacable 
From darkness black as slate arise— 
The dread dream done. 
Hope was glaring in my eyes. 
The morning sun. 
Sky and earth were in the dawn 
disguised 
As gladness come. 
—RICHARD BRAZIL 





events from 4241 B.C. to A.D 
Africa, the VY 
Peace Aims” has made this stu 


“Committee on 


on careful reports from every 
Africa and 
Some of the chap 
“Africa and the United State 
‘Roosevelt-Churchill Eight Po 
Their Africa, 
Rights and Social Essentials 


from all the nat 
volved. 


Application § to 
can Welfare.” During this 

as hitherto tiny points in distan 
and far-away countries have 

become interesting, so the va 
nent of Africa has by the war 1 
an importance hitherto unknow) 
this book with its maps and ¢ 
written by experts should interes 
American. 
sponsible for the book and 


The man who is ¢} 


done a large share in the writ 
is the Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps 
and we congratulate him. 
* * < 

Rotarian Eugene Klein, of | 
phia, who has made a specialt 
lecting the stamps of the mail-c: 
steamers on America’s _inlat 
coastal waters, and whose ext 
valuable work, United States We 
Packetmarks, was published 
time ago, has now, I am glad 
pamphlet, 


issued a_ slender 


States Waterway Packetmarks s 
ment, 1818-1899, 38 pages, with 2( 
trations, limited to 500 numbered « 
As these two books are an imp 
and entertaining contribution to 
can history, I suggest that an 
may like to own one “« both 
Eugene Klein, 212 S. 13th Street 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Some years ago I read P. G 
house’s sidesplitting novel, Lea: 
Psmith. 
would it seem as funny as when 
out? It is. 


I wondered if I read it 


* * * 


Books mentioned, publishers and pi 
Look to the Mountain, Le Grand 
(Holt, $2.75).—-The Snake in the 


James Howard Wellard (Dodd, Mead, * 


The Shivering Bough, Noel Burke (D 
$2).—The Charred Witness, George H 
Coxe (Knopf, $2).—Spring, Sw 
Autumn, Hans Zinsser (Knopf, $2) 
Complete Roman Drama, George E 
worth, editor (Random House, $8 
Plays, George S. Kaufman and Mos 
(Random House, $2.75).—The New 
tion to Learning, Mark Van Doren 
(Random House, $3).—A Story-Telli 
the Truth, Bertha Ruck (Hutchinso! 
don], 8 shillings).—Concerning the 
Estate, John E. Drewry (Unive! 
Georgia Press, $2).—American Reve 
United States at War, Ward Morehous« 
nam, $2.50).—Giant Dwarf, Wood k 
(Liveright, $2.50).—What You Don’t 
about George Washington, George M 
Knight, Jr., and Richard Harwood-St« 
(American Good Government Society 
ington, D. C., $2).—The Atlantic Char 
Africa from an American Star 
(Africa Bureau, 156 5th Ave., New 
N. Y., $1).—United States Waterway ! 
marks Supplement, 1818-1899 Eu 


Klein (Stowell Printing Company, Feu: 


burg, Md., $2).—Leave It to Psmith 
Wodehouse (Doubleday, Doran, $2) 
ward to the Land, Elmer T. Peterso! 
versity of Oklahoma Press, $2.75) 

Sam’s Stepchildren, Loren’ Benson 
(Rutgers University Press, $3.75).—<A 
ogy of Canadian Poetry, compiled b) 
Gustafson (Penguin Books, Ltd. 205« 
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“crossboard ? 


AVE YOU abilitv” 

it’s all it takes to be an expert 
plaver. It is merely an 
ability to 
advance to 


ecker 
ame _ for select the 
moves well in 
the wavy across the board 

Experience will teach vou this, but it 
ng and sometimes dreary teacher 

e five fundamental checker-pla\ 
principles that will give vou a hand 
on the road to proficiency and take 


tea few kinks out of your game. 
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|. The Sacrifice Shot 

If you had the White checkers in this 
setup (which has both sides even, each 
ith three kings and two single men), 
hat move would you make? The ob 
would be to move the White 
to set a trap for op 
next 


ious play 
g from 11 to 7 
onent by plaving 10 to 6 on the 
ove. But this is a trap easily avoided 
d turned to an advantage by Black. 
The setup is perfect for a clever series 
f sacrifices that will win the game by a 


ightning thrust. Can you figure it out? 








l 2 3 4 
s) 6 7 8 
| 
| 9 10 11 12 
3 14 15 16 
) 
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17 18 19 20 

Ss g 
21 2? 23 24 

25 26 27 28 
| 
| 29 30 31 32 
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. The hinge igh 


It is Black's play rhe 1 Viti 
move will not win—but there one 
move that will! Can vo vo out the 


Winning opening move 
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V. The Double-Barrel Sirona 
\gain it’s White’s move 


correct play \\ n the y*) 
very few move Can you oO 
right ones? 

Don't peel Oo but after vo 
worked out the ) ( on 
seeping a reco ot the move 
nese solutiol oe ho ¢) 

Solutions 

I rf) 

/ Wi 

II. 12-15 , 

Lil ’ ¢ 7 . 

/ 9 ) ) ; »1 

7-24 ( White 

1\ ] 16-20 25-29 6 
26-22, 20-1 ()-2 White 

\ Z¢ 6 2 ) ( » 4) j 
18-27 N 9.18 j W) ‘ 

\W ( 

llere 1 problet t¢ ) : 
Vou! ne no lec Ai \\ t¢ tc 
ind WIT ( olutior ee S 
Gears mage | 








| 
| } 
| 7 ™*™ 
ill. The End Pass 
White, apparently, is in difficulties 
It is his move. If he plavs 18-14, Blac 
replies 11-15 However, there is a} n 
expected play by which White can t ! 
the tables—and it a position often me 
in checkers Can vou locate the end 
pass” that means a “touchdow) fo 
White, by “reversing the field’? 
Wye 7] 
} 
| 
3 14 s ; 
oS 
17 > 
21 2 ) 4 
ec | 
25 , 4 28) 
S | 
29 bY 
* wy, 
| ZOogy 7 








IV. The Forcing Combination 


Forcing moves should be pa oft youl 
White’s move, and he 
Black into 


stock in trade 
can make every play force 


an escape-proot trap Yet one weak 
move will permit Black to escape If 
vou know that than nine moves 


are unnecessary, Can you 


more 
work out a 


winning sequence for White? 
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ERRY enior ili 
your tow! ( alding 
Ne ne plan Oo ) 

their last uv of: ft 
What do the expect 
riven them when ‘ 

r} chance e ol 

ey exper ( nave r 
o make a livil ( now 
ting a job. The « inces 
that nev expect oO 1} 
rood citizens vhicl 
how nake livins 

a n certif Oo ea 
figure becat than 
friends and neighbors 


District (northern Illin 
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A Job for Jerr 


chool in 
classmate 
lege so this 
education 


wl to have 


ee that 


eitner now 


if these 
Rotary 
147th 


I have had 


By C. A. Weber 


Superintendent of Schools, Galva, Ill.; Rotarian 


the opportunity to get them direct from 
the boys and girls themselves 

You can take these figures as fitting 
your own town, because they came from 
a littie town of 3,000 population, a mid- 
dle-sized city of 60,000, and a metropolis 
of 4 million. The proportion was prac- 
tically unchanged in each 

The chances are very high that Jerry 
and Geraldine are going to be disap 
pointed. Francis L. Bacon, superinten 
dent of the Evanston (Illinois) Town- 
ship High School, told the 1940 Assem- 
bly of Rotary’s 147th District that al 
though 75 percent of our high-school 
graduates never go to college, the 


courses of study in practically all the 


schools are based on college-entra 
quirements. That means that whil 
and Geraldine will have the ed 
that will help them get more scl 
it won’t help them get or keep a 
The Presidents and Secretaries 
Rotary Clubs of the District dis 
the matter, and the opinion was « 
that some form of work-exp 
would be good, particularly if il 
be under school authority, woul 
credit toward graduation, and he 
student to find work after grad 
Accordingly, the District Gover! 4 
pointed a Committee on Work: 3 
composed of three school supe 
dents, two manufacturers, and t\ 
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iit iis) i CLALLC! 
Club is not in 1e 
ict—it’s just over the border 


ised to be in it Furthermore, 


leave of absence and In res 


Northwestern 


University, in 


just at this time, and my 


} . Poe 
esearch included a study of 
experience problem. There 


ing of this Committee, I was 


to attend its 


invited 
etiny. 


nmittee decided to do some 


k. To finance this the Chicago 
Youth 


grant of 


Club's Service Commit- 


le a funds. I was 
and greatly pleased to be asked 
take the research work as out 
the Committee. 

was two years ago. The Com 
tee has been perpetuated by succeed 
Confel 


jistrict Assemblies and 


1d I have stayed with them, cot 


data and helping with plans. 


Tie firs 
enue of securing work-experience 
This 


1lere—not only in the 147th Dis 


year we studied every exist 


i-school students. meant 


Krom this material we derived a 


which Rotary Clubs and Ro 


could help to give this needed 
experience. 


e plan submitted to the District 


ed for a committee of Rotarians to 


ith school authorities and work 


details under which school credit 


for work in stores, 
the 


iy five days a week constituting 


uld be given 


offices, and like, two hours 


hool credit. Labor organizations 


» be invited to act on the commit 


o that there need be no friction. 
iuse of labor laws, students unde! 
some industries, 18—were ex 


Whether or not wages were to be paid 
the 
le three 


left to individual committees 


cities and towns which 
pleted full arrangements, some paid 
that the 


ience under “preferred” conditions 


iges, others decided ex- 
as enough recompense. 
ces little 


ether or not he or she is paid in cash, 


Apparently, it 


difference to the pupil 


ging from the reports. 


n the year for which complete fig 


wes are at hand, 69 pupils were en 
this 


ig part under a signed agreement, 


olled for work-e. perience, each 


lich pupil, parent, school, and Ro 
in employer agreed on the terms 


lere is a bitter pill for Rotarians: Of 


these 69 pupils—42 boys (average age 


») years) and 27 girls (average age 
years)—more than _ three-fourths 


ad never heard of Rotary before this 


experience course was inaugu 
l. You may be sure they know a 
But 
and girls were really average stu 


We tested that out 


ibout Rotary now! these 69 


s in every way. 
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enginee ig ( r 
in CS rave 
i [1 t ‘ 
Hie i { ) é 
Cal AZ De ce r 
skate R ( rog S 
tt o } 
iit litLINE ( es D 


llow. So vouesee Ji 


e pretty average’ kid 


Although they haven't» he 
wou Rotary, their longing are ¢ 
similar to those felt Re 
st ppe 1 of thei OLeECLIVE r 
principal pleasur the cle 
school, reported by rerce 
came from fellows Ir} exa 
in line with the 1 
Rotarians as report \ 
Rotary ‘Tick’ in the June R 
the similarity made m«e ( 


The greatest ingle gro 


ularly revealing Nea ( ¢ 
thev liked the “democrat 
Ol igh school 


No less revealing of the i ( et 

as the list of things these 69 pupi 
in three different cities di ed a 
school more tnan <z( perce . 4 ( 
the lack of teacher-pup inde 

vhile approximately eres ¢ 
of status and recognition was the gre 
est drawback and an equi i Y 
sented lack of opportunit t take pa 
in social activities. The fourth group in 
size, again 15 percent of the total, fel 
the system of grading was unfai r) 
is the first pure cholas ( ‘ 
ported—the othe (totalling ‘ i 


percent) being fellowship la¢ 


The 


work these 69 yo 


available anywhere About one-f¢ 
of them worked as sales persot in re 
tail stores; about one-fift worked serv 
ing food in eithe estaurant or soda 
fountains. Almost as man divided as 
to sex, worked in shops ‘bench work 
-Or as stenographers in offices rhe 
rest, in small groups, worked in repail 
shops, bakeries, banks, telegraph offices 


ind professional offices 


In order to find out if the project wa 


while, Ve Kept constant check 


worth 


particularly before and after, with the 


pupil, the school, the parent 
employer. The employers, in every case, 
are Rotarians. We found that the em 


+ 


ployers reported 


Very valuable experiment 78.4° 
Some value 7.8% 
Doubtful value 10% 
Waste of effort ; 2 0G 
No answe! 7.83% 

But every one, even those who called 
it a waste of effort, reported it was 
worth while to have tried! That the 
student had changed in the year’s worl! 
was believed by 90 percent of the em 
ployers; 6 percent didn’t see any change 
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tarians Cal e then his he ) 
Pe I ip ne ye corn net! 
prog am é etctte rece ( 
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“There are man IOVS 
ne are misfits hi Ola 
has snapped 0 oO iT 
DY putting nimonaii1obp nic 
do and therel placing him 
his feet When this happe 
had a ne and different bo 
had neve heard of Rotar be 
now we \W for all the Ri 
and we'rt rprised at | 
find.” 












































4a 
AKE this straw hat ( ake,” o1 


dered the Boss, and euth down 
home in Indiana’—they'’ve got a _ Ro- 
tary-sponsored 4-H Club project there.” 

So with Scoopy disguised as a Per- 
cheron colt, I took off for Lafayette and 


Bedford, where I found vo parts of a 


State-wide 4-H Club adult-leader train 
ing progran Che “four H | learned, 
are head, heart, hands ind health: and 
the 4-H Clubs are groups of rural and 


mall-town youth, 10 to o put the 
four H’s to work 

Indiana has 50,000 bovs and girls in 
1-H Clubs, with 5,000 unpaid leaders 
guiding them Most of these leaders 
are “junior leaders,” 16 to 21 years old, 


and they have long had a training 






















course But for adult leaders, there 


was no organized program. 
“What can be done about it?” asked 

the 71 Rotary Clubs of Indiana, which 

are divided into three Rotary Districts 

the 154th, 155th, and 156th. 

“We can aid with a State-wide pro- 


gram,” answered the State 4-H Club 
staff. So the three Districts decided 
to join in sponsoring a State-wide train- 
ing course. 

In 1940 and again in 1941, there were 
three training conferences. The 154th 
District met at Warsaw, Indiana; the 
155th District at Indianapolis; the 156th 
District at Bedford. 

In 1942 the two northern Districts 
combined and trained 115 adult leaders 
at Lafayette; the 156th District trained 
63 at Bedford again. 

How do Rotary Clubs help? Each 
Club coéperates by paying the expenses 
of adult leaders from its county—a cost 
limited to $5 per leader. In counties 
where there are no Rotary Clubs, any 
organization can send leaders, and some 
pay their own expenses. 


What do the leaders learn? They 


LAWRENCE 
County Agricul- 
tural Agent J. 
Armstrong views 
a demonstration. 


LaFayette 
/ | YQ 


learn how to lead group singing 
+H Clubs, like Rotary Clubs, « 
important They learn group 
But most of all, they learn so 
of 4-H Club records and rules, a 
niques of the five home-econon 
more than 20 agricultural 
which 4-H Clubbers can underta 
Who are these adult lead 
where do they come from? Wel 
of them are women—about 60 
of them. Most of the women a 
ried and have children, and abo 


of them have children in 4-H C 


Most of the men are unmarried 
nearly 90 percent of both were 
on farms—are farmers or homem 

Scoopy and I had a great time 


meetings. We sat in on the gene! 


sions, and sang and played gam 


+ 


the parties. We learned how to 
dresses and take stains out of 
cloths in home-economics sessions 


the ladies, and how to select seed 


and build pig hovers in the agricult 


sections with the men. 


“Some of these adult leaders are « 
pleting ten years of service,” Rot: 


E. C. Bird, State chairman for 
Indiana Rotary Clubs, told me. 
of them, however, are just begin 
And W. R. Amick, who with 
Edna Troth, F. L. McReynolds, an¢ 
Stewart, musical director of Purd 
versity, came from State 4-H Club 
quarters, said: ‘Tell Rotarians th: 
is a service.to service. The I 
Rotary Clubs are training adult le 
to be of more service to the 
Hoosier 4-H boys and girls!” 
—THE SCRATCHPAD 
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At Lafayette 











ond women met in separate groups for discussions of home and farm pr 
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up pig-raising projects need pig hovers to protect litte How to mal 4-H GIRLS lex 
ve and serviceable one is demonstrated by a 4-H boy now ned adult leade inexpensively 


SING!" 4-H Clubbers sing, just like Rotarians—or bette And Albert | TAKE ONE EGG Even the la 
tor of music at Purdue University, teaches the leaders how to lead songs the cooking demonstrator shows s 


tos this page 














W. R. AMICK, F. L. McReynolds, and Miss Edna Troth, of the State staff, MISS JEWEL Perkins, of Marshall Township High School, shows how 


discuss hybrid seed corn, about which they know, before the sessions. stains are removed, part of a home-economics 4-H Clul 


fel ae: 
— “hee 





ty 





em 
THE LADIES listen to a talk on 4-H Club records and how they’re kept. BOYS’ 4-H Clubs have records to keep, too, these leaders 


THEY'RE all adult leaders learning the tricks of song leading. There is more to it than saying, ‘Now all together—let’s try old N 
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Clubs Scramble The Rotarv Club of Club appea e S 

after Scrap —— PR toe. Pi Rotary Events Calendar P ene gan ae 

cessful paper collection, which is being November 30-December 2—Constitu sHO. Mo my =? n of Rot 

followed by a scrap drive . eet tion and By-Laws Committee meets sons of Rot: Com | 

KENDALLVILLE, IND.. Rotary Club is spon in Chicago. and the HeNp N. C., Rotary 

soring the scrap drive localls The vishes to lear ‘ 

Rotarv Clubs of Forpycre, Ark., and Camp B 

Beven. N. MeEx., are also entering into 22S have finished the scho ray 

scrap-collection activities. awarded  certificat a take their Send Men Away 10 ( 

The Rotary Club of RENO, NEvV., gave places in war plant with a Smile \rm\ vel 

a $25 war bond to the boy under 16 who LLOCKPOI N. } 

turned in the largest weight certificate Clubs Want \I t Club yiven ; ( oft Vv the Rota ( 

on scrap collection. (See pages 11-15 for Soldiers’ Names tow é \rn And t tot Club of Lew 

reports on other Rotary Clubs which nd N ( ‘ Pa., give cles banquet 

ihe “setting in the scrap.’’) particularly eage ti ea rf \ t0 that the é ‘ 

tarians or nea elative f Rotarik CAVE 

Keep ‘emReading, At every meeting of whom they can me et ane te tail rhe \ g oup fro e | NTC \I 

Keep on Writing the TERRI HAUT! SAN FRAN(¢ isco, CALM Rotarv Club ha tary Chik v6 side hie: tie bentete- 
INb.. Rotary Club. again asked to be. notified, especially to each boy leaving town fo 

pads of paper are passed around for when men are passing through. An ap service. and to give him a little kee 

joint letters to the members in service peal from the LONDON, ENGLAND Rotary sake, as well . . WATERTOWN V1 





Appreciative replies have “pepped up” 
the writers. ... The Rotary Club of 
PATCHOGUE, N. Y., keeps men in service 
informed on ‘‘what’s cookin'’”’ at home 
The Secretary of the BELVIDERE, N. J., aa 7 
Rotary Club sees that all men from that , S| ‘ a a. 
town in the service get the local paper, , ; 
of which he is editor. . . . VALPARAISO, 


ios, Fey. 
i : ¢ oh 


InD., Rotarians write regularly to mem- ’ ; P ee 
3 and'sons of members in the armed jf | No Runsen-No Gs: Norse 
bers and sons of members in the armed : f J 4 
services The Rotary Club of Ze as Real Pint ¢ Etecran isaistow ge 
LAND, MICH., sends a report of each meet- : . i ge FOR Victory 


ing to each member in the service. 


Clubs Vie to The mobile canteen 
Keep 'em Ha y presented by the Ro- 
P esl tary Club of Bomsay., 
INDIA, Meets troops arriving by rail or |A MOTORLESS, gasless parade sponsored by the Patchogue, N. Y., Rotary Club was en- 


ship. The Club has also opened a cir- joyed by citizens who watched and who joined afoot or in horse-drawn wagons and carryalls. 
Photo: Enid Army Flying School 











culating library in rooms furnished by 
the Government. Salary of the attend 
ant and the cost of books in three dia- 
lects are met by the Club. 

“Your uniform is vour meal ticket” 
at the Rotary Club of Princeton, Mo., 
which invites every man in uniform to 
be the guest of the Club on meeting 
days... . CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., Rotarians 
have two rooms in town allocated for 
the use of men in uniform. staying 
overnight without a place to stop. 

The Rotary Club of JEFFERSON, WIs., 
is entertaining soldiers in training in 
the camps about Mapison, WIs., 33 miles 
away. .. . Since Christmas presents for 
men in service must be mailed early, 
the Rotary Clubs of Ipswicu, Mass., and 
MayviLLe, Wis., led early plans for a 
present for every boy from their re- 
spective communities. 


Club Helps Train Working with the 





228 Mechanics public schools, the 
totary Club of 
BRECKENRIDGE, TEX., has been active in 
the establishment of a course for the THE ENID, Okla., Rotary Club, with other local groups, has created an attractive Serv 
development of mechanics. Already icemen’s Center for a near-by flying field. This home recording equipment is popular 
NOVEMBER, 1942 7 












































Rotariar entertain. the b eaving 
too But at CAMDEN. ARK.. the Ro 
tarv Club entertains the boys arriving’ 
The Club erected a clubhouse for avia 


tion cadets stationed there 


Horvest Milkweed Several Rotary Clubs 
to Warm Fliers in the northern por 
tion of Michigan’s 
“lower peninsula” met with other serv 
ice clubs to gather milkweed, the cot 
tony fiber of which is used for coats for 
aviators 

Poys Buy Bonds: Almost every Rotarv 
Bonds Buy Bombs Club is active’ in 


sales of war bonds 
(or their equivalents in other coun 
tries), but here are some special activi 


ties among the many recently reported 
The Rotary Club of Wituiamson. W 
VA has built a spec ial war-bond sales 
office at which it will sell bonds and 
stamps RICHMOND. VA Rotarians 
have stressed bond sale and in addi 
tion have been assisting farmers wh 
are shorthanded (see also Rotary ‘Shock 
7 OOPS Ride f¢ thre Rescue! n the Ok 
tober ROTARIAN) Rese e funds of 
the BROWNSVILLE, PA., Rota Club put 
chased S500 it var bonds 
Club-Sponscred Veteran of two ma 
Sveech Thrills jor conmicts: In tne 
Pacific Lieutenant 
Arthur Brassfield accepted an invitation 


of the PAWNEE, OKLA.. Rotary Club to 
speak to it while visiting the city. The 























his experiences 


Puy a Meal Plan 
Started by Club 


»entire town to be pres 


Navv flier’s story of 


Sparked by several 
members who. are 
veterans of World 
remember, with pleas 


experiences as guests 
Rotarians of DEPERE, Wis., have adopted 


‘em a Feed!" When 


they pay for the meals 


THE JUNEAU, Alaska 
Rotary Club assumed the 
jcb of raising the town’s 
U.S.O. quota and did it 
with a week-end “slam 
boree.”’ Boxing and wres 
tling by soldiers, sailors, 
and civilians; a close- 
packed dance; and a 
baseball game between 
two Army teams were 
three of the items on the 
holiday frolic program 





Photos: Doris Miettinen: Ordwav 





‘'IMPERIOUS Caesar” defeated ‘“Bru’us” in a Roman-riding race, as the Rotary 
E] Cajon, Calif., held a ‘“MacArthu: Day” horse show to raise funds for patriot 


of servicemen who are eatin 
usually by arranging it witl 
ress or cashier 


Sister’ Clubs The Rotary 


Still Exchange ALEXANDRIA 
Y., was toa 


“sister” Rotary Club of At 
EGYPT, and received a letter { 
sein Fahmy Bey, International S$ 
Committee Chairman, telling 
ten nationalities of the latter C] 
in the toast. While not 
“sister” Club, the Rotary 
WIARTON, ONT., CANADA, has “hee 
ter” to the Rotary Club of § 
ENGLAND, and sent $400 for wai 
addition, it has given $3,000 to t 
Veterans’ Club The Rota 
of SOUTHAMPTON—ONT., CANA 
ENGLAND—continue their excha! 


‘Uncle Zenas If you're a 
Wears the Wheel Sailor. or 
from KEN’ ( 
you’ve had a letter from “Uncle 7 
It was a chatty, newsy, home-to 
ter. And it was written by a R 
because every member of the lox 
is “Uncle Zenas” to one of the 2 
icemen from Kent. The name 
from Zenas Kent, founder of t) 
and the idea burgeoned with a \\ 
War I veteran, Rotarian Paul Da 


Here's to You— It’s a silver ¢ 
Happy Birthday! 


—25 years 0 


younger than ever! Drumright, Ok 


New Haven, Conn.; Santa bBb: 
Calif.; Watertown, So. Dak.; Chil 
Ohio; New Philadelphia, Ohio; 

ville, Ala.; Wabash, Ind. 


It’s a new day for the following Clubs 


for they are newly admitted to 


International. Congratulations! (: 


ri, Bolivia; Elstree & Boreham \\ 
England; Patzcuaro, Mexico; N 
Mo.; Shawinigan Falls, Que., C 
Golden City, Mo.; Carangola, 
Senador Pompeu, Brazil; Ran 
N. C.; Guasave, Mexico; Padua, 
Maipu, Argentina; General \ 
Argentina; Muriae, Brazil; Mi 
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Quixada, Brazil; Esquina, Ar 
i Puren, Chile; Camocim, Bra- 
Mavodan, N. C.; Capitan Sarmiento, 
1a; Necochea, Argentina; Nor 
England; Bluefields, Nicara 
a: Kodiak, Alaska. 
In celebration of its 21st anniversary, 
the Rotary Club of WELLINGTON, NEW 
», subscribed more than £100 for 
we entertainment of United Nations 
silors ashore in the port. 


For the benefit of 
children enfeebled 
by the privations of 
war, the Rotary Club of BASEL, SWITZER 
LAND, has been extremely active in the 
“Helping Art” Committee, which raised 
100,000 Swiss francs by a bazaar. 


Swiss Club Aids 
Feeble Children 


The Rotary Club of 
Bo.tivar, Mo., found a 
suitable building and 
etely remodeled it and equipped it 

a boys’ clubhouse at a cost of $1,200 
To raise funds for various com- 
services, the Rotary Club of 
own, N. Y., 
earance in the community of a chain 


Activities for 
Boys and Noise 





sponsored a special 
rogram 


Pupils of the Mon- 
tana School for the 
Deaf and Blind, aged 
2to 17, have Rotarian Dr. George H. 
McCole and his fellows of the Rotary 

b of GREAT FALLS, Mont., to thank 
for their most exciting activity—stamps. 
Started in collecting some years ago by 
Dr. McCole, the stamp club is helped 
whenever necessary by the Rotary Club 
th gifts of albums and stamps and 
is become the outstanding extra- 
ricular project. 


Stamp Project 
Keeps Boys Busy 


Boys who, because of 
their “less - chance” 
background, had no 
pportunity to go to Boy Scout or other 
summer camps were given that priv- 
lege by members of the Rotary Club of 
\usTIN, TEx. Instead of receiving the 
noney outright the boys—several hun- 
lred of them—were given facilities to 
earn the $7 the week’s camp cost. Ro- 
tarians provided the work and the 
money to pay for it. 


Less Chance’ 
Boys Get Chance 


25°7, Absent— One of those para- 
98°”, Present! doxes which turn up 

under Rotary’s rules 
attendance was exhibited by the Ro- 
tary Club of EsTEVAN, SASK., CANADA, re- 
cently. Ten of its 41 members were ab- 
sent—but from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, eight of them made up before the 
week was over. Such points as VIcTo- 
RIA, B. C.; YAKIMA, WASH.;- MINOT, No. 
Dak.; NEw York, N. Y.; WINNIPEG and 
DAUPHIN, MAN.; contributed to the en- 
tertainment of the EsTEvAN Rotarians 
who “made up.” 


of 


“We’re not a big 
Club—in fact, we’re 
mighty small— but 
we've got as much Rotary per square 
inch as can be found. ” That was 
the story of the MILrorp, MicH., Rotary 
Club when enlistments in the armed 


‘As Much Rotary 
Per Square Inch’ 


NOVEMBER, 1942 





THEY not only ate like soldiers, they washed up like soldiers, when 50 Rotarians 
Petersburg, Va., were guests at near-by Camp Lee for supper and 


special battle-line movies 
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ROTARIANS from Hartwell, Ga., and Anderson, S. C., attended a meeting of the Hartwell 
Rotary Club on a “special excursion” of the Hartwell Railway, which is ten miles long and 
which runs two trains daily 


am 


DEMONSTRATION of the audiometer presented by the Nashua, N. H., Rotary Club to the State 
Crippled Children and Handicapped Persons Society. Jacquelin Pepin (left) was found 
need a hearing aid when tested with the instrument, and the Rotary Club presented her or 


one each way 


connecting Hartwell with the Southern Railway 
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council, ete., so a 
represented 


Timid, Talented, 
Tenors Trumpet 


ervices and transfers cut its ember- 


hip to ten early in the year. But it 
proved its point. It is taking in new 
members, slowly, to get real Rotarians. 


1 


Ten members kept up a 100 percent at- 
Members put on their 
didn’t even have a vis- 


tendance record 


own program 


itor from outside. They send the local 
paper to every one of the 180 men in 
the armed services. And they are grow- 
ing—‘‘but that is just incidental,” they 
a ert 
Student Guests Each month the Ro- 
Turn Hosts tary Club of MILL- 
VILLE, N. J., is host 
to a student from the local high school 
At the close of the school vear these 


student guests take over one meeting 


and provide everything except the food 
Each guest represents some special 
school activity, such as sports, music, 


balanced 


group IS 


When the Music 
Committee of the 
totary Club of York, 


Pa., sent a questionnaire to all members, 
it “smoked out” some unusual talents, 








tions were proposed, but in positive 
form, such as these three: 

1. Yes, sir, I am fairly proficient at 
singing rumbling bass ( ), semi-bass 
( ), baritone ( ), tenor ( ). 

2. Sorry, can’t sing, but I can (1) do 
tricks ( ), (2) tap dance ( ), (3) tell 
stories ( ), (4) play a musical instru- 
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trical gadgets like stage and s; 
colored-light effects ( ). 
3. Here is the name 
Aiird-Garereeraer ) who can (. 
From the answers, the Musi 
tee expects to revolutionize mi 
tory in its District! W. P. Fe 
ter known as “Tiny,” is Chai 


fa 


Physically 
capped 
from Cin 
OHIO, are the guests of the Rota 
at Camp Allyn, near Batavi 
where, for the past 20 years, 
are accommodated during the S 

. The Rotary Club of Catski 
aids with a daytime “school ca 
which the public school conduct 
time Summer camp for its pu] 
grounds donated for the purpos: 
Rotary Club, together with 
groups, supplies supplementar\ 
so that a balanced diet can lb: 
tained. 


Clubs Help 
School Camps 


Club Won't Pay— Because the 


Band Can't Play Club of Si 
Mo., would n 


an equal number of musicians 
quired by the local union ru 
Army band which had been in\ 
play at a recent luncheon was 
to perform. Speaker of the day 
commanding officer of the band 


A prize offe 
the Rotary | 


‘Service over Self’ 
Essay Wins Prize 


QUITMAN, GA., | 


best essay on the Rotary motto, 
ice above Self,” was won by 
school senior, Henry Brice. 


Nine Rotary 
seven of then 
Wayne Count 
held an intercity meeting at N 
N. Y., recently, at which were 

(to quote a report) “Rotarians, 
and prospects.” The “prospects 
guests of the various Clubs w! 
be invited to membership befo! 
and were having a “preview.” 


Fellowship, Food 
at Intercity Meet 


DISTRICT No. 5 of Rotary Intern 


(the northwestern counties of England 


made this survey of normal and speci 
time activities in which the 60 Clubs 
District participate. Note the war 


THE ROTARIA 


LODGE of the Oshkosh, Wis., Camp Fire Girls’ Camp, which has been sponsored by the 
Rotary Club. More than half of the $9,000 raised by the Club came from local 
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Hoxors. Among the Rotarians on the 
recent “honors” list of the British Em- 
pire were R. D. DENNISTON, of Madras, 
India, and Rosert Bryce WALKER, of 
Hamilton, Scotland, both knighted. 

To the Order of the British Empire 
were named, as Members, REv. C. E. V. 
NATHANIELSZ, Of Colombo, Ceylon, and J 
H. WricHT, of Smethwick, England; as 
Commander, DEWAN BAHADUR N. C. LI- 

ive, Of Sholapur, India; as Officers, 
Mason F. T. DEATKER and H. J. MULLI 

x, of Bombay, and Dr. F. G. PERCIVAL, 

Jamshedpur, India. 

Three Indian Rotarians also received 
specific Indian ranks: F. RAHMAN, of 
Calcutta, that of Khan Bahadur; J. P. 
SrivASTAVA, Of Lucknow, Commander of 
the Order of the Indian Empire; and 
Dr. A. C. UKiL, of Calcutta, the Kaiser- 
I-Hind Gold Medal. 

Louis RUTHENBURG has been awarded 

e annual Evansville, Ind., Rotary Club 
itation for “outstanding community 
service.” He has also been elected an 
honorary member of the city’s Rotary 
Club. These honors were climaxed by 
s appointment as a trustee of Purdue 





University. 


Real Service. When CHARLES MARTIN, 
86 years old, a member of the Chicago 
Rotary Club since 1906, was severely in- 

wed at his Summer home, he was taken 
some miles to the Waukegan, IIl., hos- 
pital. Rotarians in Waukegan learned 
f his plight, and began dropping in to 
see him. Soon it became a regular prac- 
tice to visit him before or after the 
weekly Club meeting. When ROorTArRIAN 
MarTIN recovered enough to return to 
his home, though still bedridden, the 
men continued the regular visits. After 
four months, he was able to return the 
calls by visiting the Waukegan Rotary 


Club. 


Bomb Bursts. <A letter from Tom 
Benson, Rotary International Represen- 
tative of District 14, from his home at 
Littlehampton, England, says: 

Iam sorry I could not be with you [at 
the Convention] this year. I had intended 
oming, but it was impossible to get across 
—all seats on the Clipper booked for 
months ahead. .. . 

Had a beautiful bomb dropped by the 
Huns about 1:45 A. M. about a quarter of 
1 mile away—my word, what a bang! Win- 
dows broken nearly a mile and ai half 
away We have had “on and off” excite 
ments down here since August, 1939. 


Canal Items. Since his Rotary Club 
at Moree, Australia, has had programs 
on the Suez and Panama Canals, Nor- 
MAN S. Rem wonders why it ignores 
the greatest of all canals—the alimen- 
tary canal! “It is a natural sequence 
to the Panama Canal for, as Colon 
is on one end of the latter, so is colon 
an inseparable part of the alimentary 
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canal,” he suggests 


near future, note these 
bers: Temple Bar 9100 and Holborn 
6256. The former is 
GREAVES, Chairman of the Internatio 


his Club, since his own alimentary can: 


} ttear 


is under repair, he nevertheless atten 


meetings 


Rotarian or near relative of a Rotaria 


likely to be called to London in th 
telephone nun 
that of Gro. P. Hat 


Service Committee of the Rotarv Clu 
of London; the latter, that of F. L. Bu 
LINGTON-GREIG, Club Secretary, who will 


Unable to eat witl 





Going to London? If you or any othe) 


€ 











Production ‘E’ Winners 


The Army-Navy Joint “E” Pen- 
nant is given to factories in the 
United States for “high achieve 
ment in the production of war 
equipment.” The “E”’ for efficiency 
has long been a proud symbol for 
the armed services—now it is 
awarded to deserving civilians. 

The following lists a few of tl 
“E’-winning firms having Rota 
ians among their main office ex 
ecutives. THE ScCRATCHPAD MAN 
will be happy to publish others as 
soon as he learns of them. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill. ROTARIANS PAt HERRENS 
and JAMES F. Stites, North Chicago 
FLtoyp K. THAYER and GEORGE MANZ 
Waukegan, Ill 

Diebold Safe and Lock Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. RoTARIANS ADOLPH J. Roos 
Canton, and E. W. Netson, New York 

Independent Lock Co., Fitchburg. 
Mass. RoTarians A. H. BROWNELL and 
J. J. MEYER 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis, RoTARIAN THEODORE 
TRECKER 

Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., Oakland, Calif. ROTARIANS H 
T. Avery, Oakland, and J. L. OAKEs 
Jr., Chicago 

Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, 
Nebr. Rotarian F. H. t6uUCHOL? 

Picker X-Ray Corp., New York, 
N. ¥Y. RoTARIAN JAMES PICKER 

Savage Arms Corp., Utiea, N. Y¥. 
ROTARIANS FRED F.. HICKEY, ARTHUR F 
HEBARD, GORDON T. Woop, EUGENE A 
MacDonaLp 

Western Cartridge Co., East Al- 
ton, Hl. RorTarian F MONAGHAN, 
Alton, Ill 

Williams Oi1l-O-Matie Heating 
Corp., Bloomington, Til, ROTARIAN 
LYLE STRAIGHT 


e 








be delighted to hear trom vou and W 


immediately give vou a personal invi 


tation to a meeting of the Lond N 
tarv Club If unable to call, write to 
ROTARIAN HARGREAVES at Brettenha 
House Nort Re 14/15 Lancastet Place 
W.C. 2, London, England, immediate 
on arrival in England The London Ro 
tarlians want to meet vou! 


LESLIE R. SILVERNALI 


Safety Pays! 


member of the Chagrin Valley (C} 
grin Falls), Ohio, Rotarv Club, who in 
troduced “safe driving” courses into the 


Cleveland public schools, has been ap 


pointed field representative of the Na 
tional Safety Council's education see 
tion He is credited with a large role 
in reducing traffic fatalities of school 


children in Cleveland from 50 a yvear to 


a low of 19 in 1940 


Letter from Australia. Dr. L. 0. ¢ 
BAYER, Past District Governor write 
from his home in Colac, Australia 


I have been rop camouflage nets ove! 
the week-end Members of the vomel 
association nake he 14 l4-feet net 
hundreds and a he roping and splicing are 
rather heavy for the iclic our Club ha 
undertaken the b Last montl 
wife was going up in the lift at Seott 
Hotel Melbourne and she asked » 4 > 
boy where he ca e tron He said Chicage 

and you would ca t ‘Illinoise She 
said, “No, I should ea it ‘Illinoi becaust 
I lived there for 12 months while my hu 
band was at Northwestern! He near 
kissed her—got out of the lift with her ane 
talked for half an hou 


Condolences. Upon the death of Tut 
DUKE OF KENT, the following cablegram 
was sent to the King of England 


through appropriate channels 


It is with great regret we learn of the 
death of His Royvat HicHness THe Duk 
KEN1 For more than a decade he wa 


Patron of Rotary International in Grea 
Britain and Ireland and a most sympathetic 
exponent of the Rotary ideal of service above 
self On behalf of PRESIDENT FERNA 
CARBAJAL and Board of Directors of Rota 
International please accept our deepest svn 
pathy 

From Buckingham Palace came the 
reply: 

Il am commanded to express to you and 
to the President and Members of the Gen 
eral Council of Rotary International the 
sincere thanks of The King for the kind 
message of sympathy on the death of Tut 
DUKE oF KEN1 

I am to assure vou that His Maiest' 
deeply appreciates this message 


War Services. DeLBertT A. SNIDER, Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., is in the Navy now and. 
at last reports, training as a yeoman 

. It’s SEconD LT. JAMES J. DAILEY, serv 
ice pilot, now, for this member of the 
Freer, Tex., Rotary Club IX ATHARINI 
J. OVERBAUGH, daughter of ROTARIAN AND 
Mrs. CLirForD A. OVERBAUGH, of Catskill, 
N. Y., is now a “WAAC.” Though 
OLDHAM PAISLEY was President of the 
Marion, I1ll., Rotary Club when called to 
service as a lieutenant colonel, his resig 
nation was not accepted, so he com 
pleted his term in absentia 

Bond ‘Champs.’ RoTariaAn SLATE! 
O’HaRE has been named State chairman 
of the war-bond drive in lowa becauss 
of the record he set in his home town 
Wellman. His own Rotary Club backed 
him up by buying bonds, at least one 
for every member, on the opening day 

RALPH ELVIN, a member of the Lima 


Ohio. Rotary Club, was one of 11 “re 
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gional bond champions” in Ohio. The 
radio station of which he is managing 
director led in the sale. 

Long-Distance Member. While living 
in Rochester, N. Y., FrRANcis C. WILBUR 
sometimes visited Rotary meetings as a 








Arnold, of 
Rome, Ga. This picture was taken for their 


ROTARIAN and Mrs. Henry J. 


recently féted golden-weddjng celebration 
guest of his business associate ROTARIAN 
SCHUYLER ARNOLD. Now a major in the 
United States Army on \ustra- 
lia, he wrote recently: “The prominence 
of Rotary throughout Australia gives me 


Can 1 get in?” 


duty in 


a great urge to belong. 


He has since been elected an additional 
active member by Rochester Rotarians 
and classified as a mobilized Rotarian. 


The news was cabled to him, so he could 


visit Australian Clubs immediate], 
A ‘Scoop!’ Thanks to Scoopy, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN'S dog, we have 


“scooped” our fellow columnist WILLIAM 
LYON PHELPS, honorary member of the 
Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn., 
whose notes on books and life appear 
monthly in THE ROTARIAN (see page 38, 
this issue). This will announce the fact 
that Dr. PHELPS is an author! That, of 
course, is no surprise to who 
treasure A Dash at the Pole and subse- 


those 


quent examples of his art, but this is a 
new book just off the press, The World's 
Great Religious Literature (Macmillan, 
$3.50), an anthology of prose covering 
19 centuries. 

Celebration. CONGRESSMAN J. BAYARD 
CLARK was one of the guests of honor 


and the principal speaker when the 


Dunn, N. C., Rotary Club celebrated its 
third year of 100 percent attendance re- 
cently. ... The Marion, Ill., Rotary Club 
is just waiting for Dunn to slip to pass 
it up, having reached two years of per- 
fect attendance. 


Oldest? Epwarp J. Lanpor, honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Canton, 
Ohio, may well be the oldest Committee 
Chairman in any Rotary Club. At 88, 
he is Chairman of the “Ambassadors of 
Goodwill” Committee. He served as 
Club President in 1919-20. 

They grow them tough in Ohio—for 
CHARLES A. GRIBBLE, Who admits having 
passed his 80th birthday, is the Presi- 
dent of the Fostoria, Ohio, Rotary Club 
this year ... and that’s no easy job at 
anv age! 

But they them tough “back 
East,”’ too. ANDREW F. EVERs, 
of the Melrose, Mass., Rotary Club, who 
is proud of a long record of attendance 
and of visits to other Rotary Clubs in 
of the States of the Union and in 
the Americas. His 


grow 


Consider 


most 


many countries of 


Rotary Club helped him celebrate his 
when 


SOth birthday recently, DISTRICT 
GOVERNOR WALTER H. 
BorreEAU, of Beverly, 
Mass., presented him 
with a plaque. 

Another Easterner 
who keeps his Rotary 
chair warm is TRACY 
A. Morse, an honorary 
member of the Una- 
dilla, N. Y., Rotary 
Club. At 91, he keeps 
his attendance figures 
high enough to shame many younger 
members! 





Morse 


More Beavers. To the list of Ro- 
tarians honored with the 1941 Silver 
Beaver Award by the Boy Scouts (see 
September RorariAn, page 52), add the 
name of Dick HALL, a member of the 
Rotary Club of New Albany, Miss. 


Ambulance, Forrest C. DONNELL, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, wrote recently to JOE 
BurRDMAN, President of the Rotary Club 
of Kirksville, Mo. It was not a letter 
concerned with Rotary matters. It was 











REUNITED with his wife and daughters in Fayetteville, Ark., George C. Dankwerth, Past 
President of the Manila Rotary’Club, prefers to forget six months of Japanese internment. 
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a note of thanks for Roraria 
MAN’S personal gift of a fully « 
ambulance to the State Guard | 
TARIAN BURDMAN’S only two so} 
the Army, but one was home 

when the ambulance was pres: 


Back in Service. Beaten, 
twice reported dead (as he hi 
marks, “somewhat prematurely’ 
R. CLarK, a charter 
member and long-time 
Secretary of the form 
er Rotary Club of Plo- 
Rumania, is now 
a major in the Royal 
Artillery Ordnance 
Corps of the British 
Army in Egypt. The 
degree of his recovery 
mav be judged bv the 
fact that he was passed 
as phvsically fit “for any milita 
ice. 


esti, 


Clark 


Ladies of the Press. Daug! 
three Chicago Rotarians have 
into print and radio recently for ( 
newspapers: JANET CHATTEN, (i: 
of ROTARIAN MELVILLE C. CHATT! 
BEVERLY TAYLOR, daughter of Pa 
TRICT GOVERNOR HERBERT J. TAYLO 


the radio edition of the Chicas: 
and MartHA MurpuHy, daughte! 


WALTER Murpnuy, with the Tribune 
King of Korn. Rotarians of 
ington Court House, Ohio, are wil 
back their fellow member Col 
CAMPBELL, Governor of District 
against the world as “Korn King.’ 
title is based on the number of e: 
consumed at a recent meeting « 
Club Assembly at which corn-on-c 
served. The exact record is a 
—but it is said to be plenty high! 
Rotary 


Three Presidents! A 


with three Presidents—that’s the stat 


at Decatur, Ga. EDWIN A. CLI! 


EX 





while serving as President of the Val: 


I 


dosta, Ga., Rotary Club, moved to 


tur, and Marc. C. WEERSING, President 


the Elberton, Ga., Club, did like 
Both were promptly elected to me 
ship at Decatur, and now Dec: 
President, G. ARTHUR AUSTIN, 


sé 


Weca 


eeps 


them busy presiding—while he eats his 


luncheon undisturbed! 


Sign Maker. The 
wheel which greets visitors to Silv« 
Colo., is the handiwork of Mack S$ 
Immediate Past President of the 
Rotary Club. He holds the “mecha 
engineering” classification. 


Escaped! From the Middle Asi 
fice of Rotary International comes 
of Rotarians from occupied places 
have made their way to free lands. |! 
addresses in India, there have bee 
ported one Rotarian from Mandala) 
27 from Rangoon, Burma; one an 
wife of another from Ipoh, two 
Klang and Coast, four from Kuala |! 
pur, and one from Seremban, all i) 
Federated Malay States; two 
Kuching, Sarawak; nine and the 


roadside Rota 


k 


Of 


r¢ 


ews 


nd 


fe 


of another from Singapore, Straits Set: 
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: Rotarian W. F. Messenger 


Clever Clubs. “Rhvmes of the Tin 
? thev call it at Nort Mancheste 
where the Rotary Club mullet 
week appears In ! é stal is ! 
: reports from the District Assembly 
Remarks the Q ig O 
tion of the Monson, Mas Rot 
Six little bad 
or~r ¢ 
The plac 





) ( yO 
The Sevmour Col Ri ( 
Rota i Rin repe UX ts tte 
an “obituary colum1 eXD 
MEET the C. H. Groses, of Ballston Spa, N.Y have an obituary column 1 a 
) Son became a Rotarian in ‘28; Dad in ‘24 taietin Shes waded tes Bs peaneN 


Since joining, Dad has not missed a meeting ‘aadiellaciain: Seanad 





The latecomer at the | t Hart 
tlements. Three more Singapore Rotar Conn., Rotarv Club ‘ 
ans reached the U. S. A. via India bib and bonnet 
O1 the diplomatic exchange line) ber arrives latel n the s e me 
»sholm which arrived in the United or late to some bse ent é 
States recently were 45 Rotarians from 
in Japan, occupied China, Thai Close Ranks! Whe 
Hong Kong. and The Philippines service took FLYING ¢ rr es ae 
the youngest membe of the D | 
‘One-Man Band.’ When vou meet Ar Man., Canada, Rota S the nt , _— 
pee reece oe cs ee eee | (J. H. ROTH, of South America and New York 
sergeant of the Texas Defense K. Marsu, his brothe 995 he he ea Fic Rep ( ( 
(2) chairman of Reémployment of Rotary Inte itional. and afte ‘ 
e Selective Service Svstem: (3) New Horizons. The I} vear in E ; ent toa Sniut \ ' 
an of Education and Speakers ian Association has a ne ONE tive ere he , e¢ P ‘ 
eau of the local OCD; (4) chairman secretary—and_ therel r etirement fre e staff J e 20. 1942 
e local Red Cross Home Service He is JAMES H. Rotu ( RR hen he , , f 
vice-chairman of the local U.S.O in South America, that the Am«e ' | \ ciati n 
v" (6) correspondent for his trade lot. “Jim” ROTH, w e in the U. S. Con New York ( He continuing he 
iblication, The Progressive Groce) sulate in Lima. Pe wa | write thea wo of good understa ae 
ind, of course, a Rotarian—in fact, the NANDO CARBAJAL, now President of Ro and fellowship hie he ha » long 
resident of the Commerce Rotary Club tary International, one of the charte been doin e aegis of Rota 
is spare time he’s a grocer. members of the Lima Rota Club In PHeE SCRATCHPAD Ma 


Two Generations— 
Rotarians Ril 


Tur universality of Rotary is so well 
known to Rotarians that they accept it 
asa matter of course. But to many non- 
Rotarians it is a distinct surprise. 

Here are 29 proofs of the hold Rotary 
has on all generations—for here are 14 
fathers and their 15 sons, all of them 
Rotarians. Brooklyn, N. Y., contributes 
nine of the pairs. All four of the Calais, 
Me., representatives, from two families, 
are Past Presidents of their Club—and 
all three from Belle Plaine, Iowa, being 
one family, have the same distinction. 

In every case but one, which is noted 
below, the father precedes his son or 
sons in the listing. 

(1,2) Arthur and Robert Oliver, Cha- 
teaugay, N. Y.; (3, 4) Frank and Clar- 
nce Beckett and (5, 6) Norman and 
Valter Cobb (Walter is the father), 
Calais, Me. 

(7, 8) Charles Tisch, Sr. and Jr.; (9, 
10) Frank K. and F. Earle Fairchild; 
(11, 12) T. Harry and H. Davies Roul- 
ston; (13, 14) Ernest W. and Clarence 
M. Skoldberg; (15, 16) Harry M. and 
Leroy V. Edwards; (17, 18) Walter E. 
Trum, Sr. and Jr.; (19, 20) John P. and 
J. Robert Carlson; (21, 22) William T. 
and Bryant F. Gilmour; (23, 24) John 
J. Flannery, Sr. and Jr.—all of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

(25, 26, 27) O. C., R. O., and John R. 


¢ 
| 
‘ 











Burrows, Belle Plaine, Iowa; (28, 29) 
te E. M. Underwood, Sr. and Jr., Sanford, it 
= C. 
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@ Foamed Glass. A new competitor 
for cork and wood in life pre- 
servers and similar applications where 
s of weight is essential 
works. A new 





balsa 


extreme lightnes 
comes from the glass 
process converts the molten glass to the 
form of a frothy foam which becomes 
permanent when the 
The product 


solidifies. 

weighs only about ten 
ubic foot and contains huge 
gas bubbles distributed 


glass 


pounds per ¢ 
numbers of tiny 


evenly through it. It can be shaped 
with ordinary tools and seems likely to 
offer important competition to other 
heat-insulating materials 

@ Iron-to-Glass Seal. Electric-light 
bulbs once required the use of two short 


pieces of platinum wire to lead current 
filament inside, 
was the only metal 
known that ¢ a permanently 
tight experiments 
with alloys and composite wires avoided 
the need for expensive platinum. How- 
since the metals employed 
extremely scarce for this use, 
modifying the 
That 
and _ steel 
expected 


through the glass to the 
platinum 


ould make 


because 


seal to glass Later, 


ever, some of 
are now 
researchers have been 

glass itself to seal tightly 


now 


to steel 
search has succeeded 
wires with glass to match are 


soon to carry current through bulbs to 


lighting filaments Nickel and cobalt 
will be saved 
@ Power from Tests. Aviation engines 


must go through a period of “breaking- 
in” at the factory so that the planes to 
Which they will supply power can be 
flown at once. Unlike an automobile, 
an airplane cannot be “broke in” in 
This operation requires about 
and with the large numbers 
always being run, the 
power produced is great. Actually, by 
using the engines on test to drive gen- 
erators, enough power is provided to 
run the manufacturing operation, in- 
cluding machine and lights, and 
the cost is negligible 


service. 
half a day, 


of such tests 


tools 


@ Vitamin vs. Heat. Pills containing 
vitamin C have been found effective in 
preventing heat prostration of workers 
in excessive temperatures. An effective 
daily dose is contained in two small tab- 
lets 


@ More Beet Sugar. Producers of sugar 
from beets have been handicapped by 
the relatively large amounts of hand 
labor required to tend and harvest the 
crop. Recent improvements promise to 
reduce these sources of extra cost for 
American Thinning of 
plants is being avoided by a new method 
of breaking up beet seeds so that each 
particle contains the germ of a single 
plant instead of several, as Nature pro- 
duces them. When these fragmented 
seeds are planted mechanically, there is 


beet growers. 
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no need to thin out the growth. Me- 
chanical planting also simplifies cultiva- 
tion. Finally, the crop can now be har- 
vested by a machine which removes the 
leafy crown and leaves the beet ready 
for processing without handwork. 


@ Paper—Front and Center!, Efficient 
collection of waste paper and increased 
production have put paper in a position 
to fill many important jobs once re- 
served for materials now scarce. Paint 
cans from. specially processed paper 
tubes save tin and steel plate. Paper 
insulation for hot-water storage tanks 
in the home saves heat and asbestos. A 
new type of resin treatment applied to 
paper pulp in the beater before the 
sheet is formed imparts high wet 
strength, needed in vegetable bags and 
wrappings, and at the same time raises 
the resistance of the sheet to folding, 
important in blueprint papers and docu- 


ments. The process can be applied in 
paper mills without requiring equip- 
ment additional to that needed in pre- 


viously used processes. Waste paper is 
being shredded into packing material by 
a new machine, thus saving excelsior. 


@ Explosion-Resistant Windows. 
Bombings from the air become espe- 
cially dangerous to civilians because of 
the shattering of windows even 
though remote from the actual explo- 
sion. The newest method of avoiding 
this hazarud employs standard wire 
screen sandwiched between two sheets 
of transparent cellulose acetate plas- 
tic to replace glass in windows of 
factories that cannot otherwise be made 
safe. The composite sheet is reported 


Photo: Westinghouse 


glass 





THIS war worker got ready for gasoline and 
tire rationing by attaching an outmoded wash. 
ing-machine motor and a two-way gear shift 
to his bike. He gets 100 miles to a gallon 
of gas, speeds along at 30 miles an hour. 


to resist the shattering force | 
weighing 150 pounds at a di 
eight feet. 


@® American Cork. Growth of 
seems destined to spreay, 
throughout the United States 
a convincing test made on cork 
ture trees in California. A 
much of the country, particu 
South, has climate and soil suit: 
growth of these trees, but only 
shortage like the present on: 
vided sufficient urge to plant 
California cork groves, planted 
are being made to yield and t 
of seedlings are being planted 1 
future crop. Distribution of 
being made largely through Si 
esters in California, Arizona 
Southern States. 


@ Die-Stamped Garments. To 
its full strength, nylon must 
drawn after the fibers are for 
a result of that peculiarity, we | 
have garments accurately sha) 
us by a die-stamping process. 
woven of unstretched fibers 
given the necessary final str« 
being stretched over die-stamping 
having the size and shape of 1 
pective wearer of the garment 


@ Dehydrated Meat. Since fres 
requires refrigeration to prevent 

age and contains some 75 percent 
weight of water, special inte 
taches to application of moder 
drating methods to it. By removing 
most of the water content of the m 
spoilage is minimized, need for 
eration is reduced, and substan 
ductions in weight are effected 

the product must be freighted ove 
distances. Modern methods of « 
drating yield a product which can !» 
turned to its original state, 
guishable from fresh meat, by 
water. 


indist 


@ ‘Supplantitutes.’ Answering our | 
nest plea for a new word to designat 
materials, originally substitutes, 


later supplement and supplant the orig 


nal, Rotarian Walter E. Campbell 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
forward with “supplantitutes.” 
sounds good, but 
can suggest an even better one. \ea 
while, we are withholding the award 
the prize of a solid synthetic-! 
eraser until others are received 


@ Synthetic Golf. By next seaso! 
golfers may be able to enjoy thei 
vorite sport without repaints or pri 
ties. Tests'of a golf ball molded « 
synthetic plastic, ethyl cellulose 
shown it to be quite satisfactory 
least 95 percent as good as the con\ 
tional rubber-gutta-percha produ 
a liquid center. Furthermore, th: 
ball is reported to resist efforts « 
fers to cut it with a golf club. 
x * a 

This department is conducted by ) 
Killeffer. 
partment, THE RoTARIAN Magazi 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iil., UL.» 
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TPoems for 
November 


The Twisted Tree 


Ggttered by many a blast of cold, 

~ Twisted and gnarled of limb, 

A pine tree stands on the barren edge 
Of a canyon’s wind-swept rim. 


Never have warm rains freshened it, 
Peace has been all unknown, 

But the roots hold firm in rocks below 
As it weathers the storm alone. 


Souls that are lonely, twisted, sore, 
Battling a world of care 
Find peace in the love of fellowmen 
If roots are planted there. 
—Mary L. Cairns 


Memoriam 
November 11, 1918 


Not for the countless many who have 
walked 

Into the Western sun, laughed a day, 

Made light of death, fought, rested, drank, 
and talked— 

And then put down their harnesses for 
aye 

Not for the gallant gentlemen who've struck 

Forth to Valhalla, tossing out their hour 

Of youth’s untiring strength and noise and 
pluck— 

And then to Silence, sans all song, all 
power. 


Not for the richly heralded and sung: 

Only for one my heart gave as its share, 

Young-voiced and open-eyed and laugh- 
ter-hung, 

Eager as Spring is eager, and as fair. 

Only for one on whom the years have 


spread 

Branch after branch of crystal-flowering 
tears, 

Whose glory is my heart’s own meat and 
bread, 


Whose silence is the silver of my years. 


Only for one of all the countless, this: 

A gift of words that ache within my 
breast, 

That burn within my throat as does the kiss 

From lips that call no more from their 
deep rest. 

For him and all his brothers, then, | pray 

God's special watch in Flanders fields 
this day. 

—Sidney B. Cooksley 


The Sword Two Edged 


A gray and desolate sky, 
he ring of frozen earth, 
The stream of clouds, the moan 
Of quivering grass-blades, and the cry 
f sailing wild fowl—why 
Should these sad facts of life 
urn fame and wealth to roadside dust? 
In those far days | wept 
With loneliness and dearth. 
The wind upon my cheek was keen. 
| stumbled on behind the plow, 
My brain aflame with lust of fame—now 
onor and a measure of gold have |, 
Yet still | dream of that stinging sleet 
| And the gray of that desolate sky! 
‘ —Hamlin Garland 
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To My Husband 


Lost seems our globe left swimming in 
space, 
No hold at its brow, no hook at its base 


Lost seem our years fast sinking to rest 
No tangible salvage left to attest 
Hardships endured and victories won 
Days rich in sharing life's sadness and fun 


Lost soon our bodies will be to the dust 
But never our love, anchored to Trust! 
—Fern Mack 


Village Lights 


Out of blindness leaps a light 
Kindles into flames that spread 

Like a nimbus for the night— 
There's a village on ahead. 


Just a town the prairie bore, 
Sired by need and fed by wit 
Where they built the general store 
Beats the simple heart of it 


Day has shown a dozen such, 

Dull and chill for all their glare; 
Comfortless beneath a touch 

That lays their poor possessions bare. 


Now the warmth that was congealed, 
Brightness that the sun denied, 

All that day left unrevealed 
Flows to meet us like a tide 


Only night can cover all 
Day's mistakes and leave no sign; 
Spare the mean and hide the small, 
Leaving but the lights to shine 
—Cora Wilcox Dreyer 


Village Portrait 


Two old men who aquarrelled 
Decades ago 
Pass without speaking 
Their anger’s pale glow 
Barely flames now to hatred 
They both have the gout, 
And both have forgotten 
What their quarrel was about. 
—Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 








Thanksgiving 
Dear Lord, for all the harvests gathered in 
From meadow, orchard, and from upland 
field, 
Now safely stored away in barn and bin 
The largess that the earth was made to 
yield 
The apples and the corn trom out the husk 
The golden wheat, the dripping honeycomb, 
The round-faced pumpkins smiling through 
the dusk, 
That, velvet-footed, stole across the loam 
We give our hearts in thankfulness to Thee 
We humbly lift our souls in songs of praise, 
Thy kindliness has filled our nights and days 
With mystic music that can never cease 
And builds a temple on the heights of 
peace. 


Dear Lord, for strength to toil, for weariness 
When each day's humble laboring is done 
And through the silences gray shadows 
press 
To veil the shining glory of the sun 
For candles beckoning across the gloom, 
For brasses ranged above the fireplace 
For children playing in a little room, 
For Love's caresses and Love's smiling face 
We give our hearts to Thee, though we 
are clay, 
That crumbles back into the waiting earth 
In songs of glad thanksgiving, lo, we pray 
And lift our souls to Thee in joyous mirth, 
Because our wisdom makes us understand 
That all we have is from Thy kindly hand! 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer 


ls or Was 


Of all the creatures that tread the globe, 
I'd rather be an IS 

And help to weave the warp of life, 
And hear the shuttles whiz. 


Then next in line | would prefer, 
A useful WAS to be; 

And look with pride o'er victories won, 
On life's uncertain sea 


But Heaven forbid that | should be, 
An ISN'T of useless mien; 
'T were better far to be a WAS 
Then never to plan and dream 
—O Ll. V 
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Publicity for Officeholders’ Incomes ? 


No—-Joseph Rosier 


{Continued from page 15] 


and can talk like a lawyer—only better. 
The Chamber of Commerce voted him 
Most Useful 
years ago. At last, after pestering him 


the town’s Citizen two 
about it for years, his friends have con- 
vinced him that he should run for a 
seat in the State’s lower house. He has 
even begun to grow eager about it. Now 
suddenly tell that man he must pub 
lish a statement of his income for the 
past year and he'll gallop back to his 
store like a hungry plow horse heading 
for the oat bin... and stay there. 
Why? Guilty conscience? Not at all. 
Robert E 
why the manager of the Blue Front Gro- 


Lee Smith simply can’t see 


ceteria down the street should know 
what he nets on his own store. He is 
proud of the way he maintains the two 
farms he rents out, but whose business 
is it how much they yield him? Smith 

who wanted only to serve—feels that 
all this is somehow an invasion of his 
personal rights. I feel that, as a com- 
pulsory measure, it is unwise, unwar- 
ranted, and unnecessary. I agree with 
Smith that the proposed system would 
infringe, to a degree, “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects. 

Scare men of Smith’s caliber and ex- 
perience away from politics and what 
have you left but unseasoned, untried 
theorists? Yes, if you please, men who 
never met a payroll. 

There is a widespread feeling that 
men in public positions, in some sinister 
way, use their offices to feather their 
own nests. Exceptional stories of a few 
so-called political bosses who have so 
misused their trusts have fostered that 
suspicion. I think that it should be as- 
sumed that all candidates for public of- 
fice are honest and that they have no 
desire to win office through fraudulent 
means. Certainly I agree that we should 
seek out and dispel corruption—and do 
so relentlessly—but I do not think that 
the proposed system we are discussing 
here will do it. The man who is so dis 
honest that he would use his office fot 
his own selfish advantage would find 
ways of circumventing the audit re- 
quirement. 

Some officeholders err more because 
of a misconception of their ethical re 
sponsibilities than because of a wilful 
effort to gain at public expense, and 
they need education in that respect. On 
the other hand, countless others com- 
pletely divorce themselves from all pri 
vate business to obviate every possibil- 
itv of public mistrust. They lean over 
The judi- 
ciary offers the highest example of this 


backward in their honesty. 


D6 


selflessness. The public expects every 
man who becomes a judge, in either the 
State or the Federal governments, to 
separate himself from every interest 
that might influence his decisions in ad- 
ministering the law. 

Public opinion does not, however, de- 
mand this complete break with former 
interests from legislators and other of- 
ficeholders. While court records do re- 
port cases of officials who have abused 
their power to throw business toward 
ventures in which they have an inter- 
est, such instances are, I repeat, excep- 
tional. 

Most men leave public office poorer 
in pocketbook than when they entered 
it, which fact is in itself evidence of the 
responsibility most politicians feel. The 
State and Federal lawmakers in my 
country are, as a rule, men of fine char- 
acter. A mandatory audit of their in- 
comes would in no wise make them 
more concerned about their conduct. 

There is always the question, of course, 
as to whether an officeholder should ac- 
cept lecture fees and whether a lawyer- 
legislator can practice law without viti- 
ating his public obligations, but there 
should be no question about the income 
which a public official receives from in- 
vested capital. 

In his first campaign for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, Grover 
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SALVAGE suggestion Number One! 





Cleveland made an issue of t 
“A public office is a public tr 
promise of an honest administ: 
been the keystone of every 
campaign I know about, and 
damaging charge against any lic 
ficial who may seek reélection 





used his office to promote his 
his friends’ private interests The 
tician’s sins catch up with hi 
polls. 0 
But let me come back to 
point—that a mandatory audit 
didate’s income would frighte) Ss 
capable person of the highest - 
from running for office. W ' 
detailed statements of all publi 
ditures in our village, county, s ‘ 
We shi len | 
the same time we insist that e rule 


national governments. 


Public’s personal finances are | e 20th 
ness only—not his neighbor's. \\V hi; sto 

tells the tax collector and the cens greed 
taker—all that we respect as 
confidential, secret. And that 
Why, then, if one ada 
Public agrees to run for attorney ¢ Sq 


should be. 


eral, demand that he spread bh. . What 
his personal and private ledger? \\y to beco! 
not need to. Under the pressure of t the 
intelligent public opinion, standards unt 
high as those of the judiciary e | 
enforced throughout all forms 
public service. The public is not 
tuse that it cannot be trusted 

men on their merits. The risk the p 
ple take in relying upon their own es f victol 
mate of a candidate makes (or shi torial 
make) them more vigilant if that « in it 
didate, once in office, becomes 
To assure all that the private fis: 
of every candidate has been inspx 
and found satisfactory would caus 


} 
freedom 


public to relax its watch over the offic ter. thor 
holder. s freed 
You have just read how Mr. Douglas selves — 
for whom I have the sincerest respect freedom 
used to publish an annual audit ts of 
rom a 


income when a Chicago alderman 
was a voluntary gesture and, as s 


: On Intr 
commendable one. But make su 


Prog 
audit compulsory? No. To do so w | Rota 
be to drive many a capable man a Cine: 
from politics and to Jeave the field | In dis 
unseasoned, untried theorists. To | forms 0 


erwise, 
tion ine 
lave f¢ 
presenti 
You ma 


so would be to catch a few 
crooks while letting larger and lie 
ones slip through. 

How would I sift out honest 





I'd look for them close at home—ant ary 
elect them. I would watch them, pened 
tainly—and, to deter backsliding among low Re 
the few with weak spines, I wou speaker 
crease the penalties for corrupti \nothe! 
office and make trial and punisimen! opened 
more severe for the erring publi: with a 
holder. But once I had discovers pail Re 
elected a good man, I’d trust him. WV! a ‘ 
the confidence of their fellow citizens Diagpas 
behind them, public servants hav: enjov tl 
way of getting things done and of sia in a 
ing on track. tion of 
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force it ne 
every t ot 
rp: The Post-War World tious attitude toward a is a be zealou ( 
Ep. Potrrer, Rotarian tough job for the next 30 nute ine nto the 7 f those ho are so the 
N seas-Trade Promotion determines whether ‘ P " )} ) ( 
to. Ontario, Canada der the service e\ ) é ie é 
ndamental law of human prog ability to rende ) eth t\ Fron R Dist tC 
given to the race 1900 vears and that of the Ro S 
has been paraphrased “Do unto partial loss at the rate of $1 to § 
is though you were the others” minute If audience ive ere t When My Son Was Twenty-one 
alled the Golden Rule If the the hands of some speake Ce JOSIAH SLEEI! i Rot 
1’ which is to follow the pres speakers have suffered in ¢ egrets Sleeper’s Bus ss 
rld war does not practice the from thoughtless, indiffe nt ’ Chester, Pe 
r Rule of codperation instead of less audiences and “intro ( My clock rut fa 
of competition and destruction, slow. That's just the way! bov we 
2 Century will be recorded in Churches Need Support... go. So before the old clo I stat 
as the century of hypocrisy, C. N. Boynton, Re softly push the n te 
ind intolerance Vedical Analyst to make it rig 
Phoenix, Arizo the pendulun Whe on t 
Freedom Is Our Goal Today America need notne iwa deviate, with care I tried to egu 
FY SPEAKMAN, Rotarian ening A spiritual awakening We I showed 
iT cannot live in America in the free nd warned that ! ( ‘ 
S pa, Oklahoma which we enjoy Vvithout ¢ ng vho pront Db the 
i is it that will cause a people the spiritual side of ( Howeve chemy of fiber wroug Now 
ne so disturbed and exercised and tough we try to bi O ! the world is my sol ill the te 
vy are willing to abandon theit there come moments whe! e re ‘ é ng I have done b ed il 
of life overnight: revolution- that there must be some connectio é eart He now t act fathe pa 
e entire social, financial, and in tween us and the God who é ; Yet still I feel a fat re and set 
structure of a nation; spend This war itself is a wv betweet ‘ pendulum with p 
of its wealth; and sacrifice upon who believe in the right to wo ip G 
d of battle the youth of the land, and those who deny the very presence Sinclair Lewis on Rotary 
flower of the nation? What are we and influence of God We have en W ARRE J. Me N, R 
g for? Is it greed for the spoils careless of our religious training of Clergyn 
ry? Is it a design on some ter- youth. Children do not appreciate be Bangor, M 
acquisition which we covet? ing sent to church when their parent Mr. Chesterton credited 
be a fiendish desire for a dicta- are too occupied otherwise to go witl ing curren to the expressior I 
il power over the smaller nations them. The churches deserve an e¢ Rotarian Age Hy devoutl ve 
he earth? No. The answer is free the support of every thinking Ame i that world conditions today afforde 
that inalienable right to the pur- Had we kept our youth closer to ( better basis for su a characterization! | 
of happiness. Not only the four church and the things for ch it But may it not be that\in the activitie i 
eedoms set forth in the Atlantic Char- stands, we would have less to be con of Rotary and of ndred organizat 
though they are basic ones, but it i 
heoaomn to ve, hearse re. Sar Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu 
side freedom of self-government — man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the-or- ' 
eedom to develop our talents and the dinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro 
gifts of God, and to help each other.— Od d Sh tarian—you will receive a check for $3 if your ‘odd 
yn a Rotary Club address. ots shot’’ is used. But remember—it must be different! 
On Introducing Speakers 
Program Committee 
Rotary Club i) 
Cincinnati, Ohio i | 
In discussing programs, after various 
forms of entertainment, novel and oth- 
erwise, have been considered, the ques- 
tion inevitably arises, “Whom shall we j 


ave for a speaker?” Engaging and 
presenting a speaker is serious business. 
You may get a good man and give him 
bad start. One chairman of Rotary 
pened his program as follows: “Fel- 
ow Rotarians, I only introduce the 
speakers, I do not guarantee them.” 
\nother, in his desire to be funny, 
pened up with, “I will not bore you 
vith a speech, but I’ll introduce a fel- 
low who will.” Another chairman 
turned to the speaker at a luncheon 
ith these words, “Shall I introduce 








ed 





now or shall we let the Rotarians | 
vy themselves a little longer?” ' 
\n attitude toward or an introduc- LEFT OUT at the first table are two orphaned and hungry pigs. Broward Lovell, educator 
tion of a speaker often reveals a face- of Ocala, Fla., made this “shot” of the cow feeding her calf and three motherless lambs 
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Grace for Rotary Luncheon 











For all the gifts that come from 
Thee, 
For what has been and is to be 
The blessings which each day we 
know, 
The good to others we bestow, 
The fellowship these meals recall, 
The love of service binding all 
As we assemble round this board, 
For these we give Thee thanks, 
dear Lord 
EDWARD A. LEWIS 
ve do have a foreshadowing of a new 
world order that even now on the 
vay? Even Sinclair Lev eported 
to have said in England [I have been 
accused of ayving a things 
about Rotarian but I assert that the 
growth of Rotary in ‘Great Britain, 


where it already has hundreds of Clubs, 


is more important to world tranquillity 
than all the campaigns of reformers put 


together.’”—F rom a Rotary Club ad- 


dress 


Creators of Disunity 


IRWIN S. Motse, Rotarian 


| awye 


Las Vegas, New Mewzico 


There are those within this country 


who are doing Hitler’s work I am not 


thinking of the saboteurs or the spies, 


but rather the disseminators of doc- 


trines of misunderstanding and hate, 


who take advantage of our cherished 


freedoms of the press, of speech, of 
trial, and the rest to spread their 
that 
that 


division of purpose, which w ill make us 


jury 


doctrines among our people so 


there may result that lack of unity, 
and an eas\ 
How does it work? 


weak prey 


Merely by agitation, 


ror conquest 


through newspapers, pamphlets, letters, 
\gitation 


against 


speeches against this race, 
generally, 
against capital, against 
any group, so that this individual favor 
that indi 


From 


or that, foreigners 


against labor, 


ing this side does not trust 
vidual who favors the other side 


a Rotary District Conference address. 


Democracy Stands for Hope 

R. THOMSEN, Rotarian 

Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 

i{marillo, Texas 

This is a world revolution, not merely 
a war. It cannot and will not be set- 
tled by the victory of arms. We must 
be for something if we have the basis 
on which to fight out this war to its final 
The four freedoms are an ob- 
in the intangibles. 


issue. 


jective realm of 


Roosevelt and Churchill, when they 
framed the Atlantic Charter, said that 
all peoples must be free. Why is it 


that the white men of Russia, Great Bri- 
America did not invite the 
their conferences in 

Shall we have a 
again fight 


tain, and 
Chinese in on 
Washington recently? 
color-divided world and 
through another hell? 

thing. It 


Democracy is not a static 


stands for the hopes and dreams of peo- 


ple everywhere in the world It is 
something that every common man can 





hope for, suffer for, and die for. Democ- 
racy is a holy something and if we deal 
in it, we must have clean hands. 

There must be more freedom for the 
world than yours and mine. It is the 
common man who needs to be thought 
of these days—the common man every 
where of every race, and creed 
The common man is on the march and 
he knows that he can have 
From a Rotary 


color, 


freedom and 
higher standards of life 
Club address. 


Develop Human Resources 
GEORGE C. DworsHaAk, Rotarian 
News-Bureau BRavecutive 
Lewiston, New York 
Rotary’s Toronto Convention last June 
faith for many in 
the social possibilities of Rotary. 


must have renewed 
To me 
the sense of the concluding session was: 
let’s put aside our prudishness and look 
the causes of recurring war straight in 
the face, just as we have syphilis. Now 
more clearly should be seen the chance 


for Rotarians, throughout the world, 
becoming full-fledged engineers in the 
laboratory of human relations. The 


problem: men must be aided in discov- 
ering knowledge of, and faith in, a way 
other than war to dissolve the terrify- 
ing social-economic problems. <A 
nique must be 
of all human and earthly resources in 
terms of general humanity. 
\long with cultivating fellowship, Ro- 
tary must use its far-flung membership 
to promote international integrating of 


tech 
developed for good use 


gzood ot 


resources, 


‘For Men Who Do Not Destroy’ 

T. J. Purpy 

Honorary Rotarian 

Sunbury, Pennsylvania 

It is the purpose of Rotary to create 
in every city, in every country, in what 
is left of the civilized world, a group of 


men who hold high above all other 


things, above all considerations of per 
sonal profit or national aggrandizement, 
the service of their fellowmen; a group 
of men who create and do not destroy, 
who protect and do not betray; 


big- 





ANOTHER Odd Shot (see page 57)—this one 
taken by Rotarian H. M. McWhorter, realtor 
of Fort Myers, Fla. The chubby tyke who is 
giving a demonstration of “skinning the cat” 
is the 9-month-old son of a proud neighbor. 


hearted, broad-visioned m«¢ 

lieve in God and the brot} 
men; men who believe that 
sacrifices of this terrible wa 
a better world and are will 
make it come; such men be 
tary and Rotary provides 

their service.—From a Rota 





dre ss. 


Ten-Point Defeat Program 
J. KENFIELD MORLEY, Rota? 
Office Equipment Compa 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Here are ten ways to defe 
pose of Rotary: 

1. Don’t attend. 

2. If you attend regularly, 
without offering constructi' 
tions. 

3. If the weather doesn't 
don't come. You'll be kn 
“good-weather Rotarian.” 

1. Never accept office o1 
Committee. Then howl] like 
child if no one asks you to s« 

5. Just come down on Thu 
the luncheon, and then com; 
the hamburger place down th 


6. Kick about the progran 
vou are asked for ideas, si 
“What’s the use! They’re 
clique.” 

7. Hold back your dues till 


minute and give the Secreta) 
ing jitters. 

S. Be selfish. Don't 
mending for membership qua 
resentatives of unfilled classifi 

9. Do nothing to increase 


bothe 


ness of your Club to the con 
Say, “George will do it.” <A 
George does it, and the Club 
mended, stick out your chest 


your friends and say proudly 
my Club.” 

10. Say to yourself, “What 
ting out of Rotary?,” as thoug! 
were a place of selfish gain. Fo 
Rotary was conceived for sei 
and service is giving, not gettins 
get that Rotary was founded 
that men could serve eac! 
through friendship, high ethics 
ness, improvement of communi 
and the fostering of ideals, wo 
understanding, comradeship, g 


Cand'e Lighting the Nations 
GUDMUNDUR FINNBOGASON, Ro 
Librarian 
Reykjavik, Iceland 
I shall never forget the first 

mas I remember from my chi 

The only Christmas present w! 

children received was a candli 

But when we all lighted our 


the little room became shinil 
bright and our eyes shown wi 
It is like this in Rotary. In ec 


tion with fellow members, il 
minute speeches, in lectures 
dresses, each contributes the ca 
his special knowledge and exp: 
and when all the candles are 
the way becomes more distinct 
sions can be avoided. Such a | 
hood of good men of every natio! 
in the passage of time, do muc! 
contribute to friendly relations b: 
nations and to general peace. 
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ers be well-adjusted adults, suit 
nea the educational leaders 
vou 100 percent 
emand, however, which is difficult 
vith people who can be employed 
sat $800 a year. This is the State 
ie salary for teachers and school 
in one of the more prosperous 
States Of course, thousands of 
1 that State are paid less than this 
Meanwhile, the Federal Govern 
hich has greatly increased its staf! 
ers in the last decade, employs jun 
raphers at $1,440 a yea It is ex 
difficult to get people with ability 
ke an expensive preparation last 
a period of years at the end of 
hey will earn an income of $800 
s possible to take a course of 
eeks in shorthand and typing wt 
re them for a salary which be 





S ) and rapidly increases to a mucl 
ure 
ality of school instruction is d 
ited to the qualifications of the 


! The improvement of education 

a financial problem and until we 

ize this and act upon it, we will always 

which fall short of the mark 

We e indebted to THE ROTARIAN and the 
vho produced this feature for a 

g treatment of a subject which 
ndamental importance to a nation 
authors we add our expression of 
tion to that of the Editor for this 


tol 


Recalls ‘Bikes’ of the ‘90s 
} GARNETT L. ESKEW 
juthor and Journalist 
( ago, Illinois 
oes from the past! Rotarian Paul 
munds, of Charleston, West Vil 
ends me this repercussion from a 
tle avn about 
ycling which 
ote for THE 
\N in Au- 
st, 19388 [The 
hr Completes 
Cycle]. The 
tte was sent 
Rotarian Ed- 
Is by Mrs. 
icina M. Clark, 
Starke, Flor- 





Looking through 
iE ROTARIAN 
nes that be- 

ig to my hus- 
nd, who was the 
rke Rotary 
( b’s fourth 
President when he 
ed. | found vour 
lent on Mr. Eskew’s article in which 

ou said in your youth and early manhood 
bought several of those things which 
iuthor describes and have ridden on a 

ievcle built for two.” 

Mr. Clark and I also owned and rode a 
bicycle built for two, and those who have 
surely must have similar experiences of 

imorous variety. Mr. Clark also owned a 
ligh-wheel bicycle. My first bicycle had 
solid rubber tires—I learned to ride by 
starting off downhill. I was born in 1880, 
dut we did our riding after 1895 and 
married in °99. I have not ridden in 20 
years, but am sure I could if I could have 

‘bike” without those pesky coaster 





brakes I never co 
Thanks to vo for 


bringing ba 


Heart Still in Rotary’s Idea! 
Says Herpert J. Va 
Honorary Rot 
Reading, Penns 
It was a very gore 

lat through my 

THE ROTARIAN, as m\ é a 

Rotarv’s ideal 

stands for I 

met before we \w 

and became a ‘ 

There are only five left 

of the charter membe 


as firm in the belief 


Makes Hobby Friends 

Says Dor KoxKt1 

Daughter of Ro 

Ord. Nebra 

I have made si mie nt 
pondence friends throug! } 
horse Hitching Pos it $0 t [ 
had that I do not speciall ollect I 
hope others have enjoved t} art of 
THE ROTARIAN as 
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people don’t collec 


A Chance for Handicapped Men 
Offered by Frep A. Ry 
General Mgr., Impre R 
Vew York, New Yi 
We have read ‘Man-Salvage ( 
by T. E. Murphy [August Rora 
with particular interest because in 
Army recruitment the vour 


men we use in a clerical c: 


davs of 


positions of 


some responsibil 
leaving us. Replacement is difficult due 
to the fact that we would like 
them with men of the same ag but, 
if we do so, we are immediately subi 
to the hazard of having them called it 
the service, and find ourselve 


worse off than before 

who have been afflicted, say, with in 
fantile paralysis, which unfits them for 
Army work and is often prejudicial to 


We know there are mar oung men 


their securing employment due to their 
lameness in either arms or legs. We be- 
lieve there is a place for this type of 
man in the clerical field and that desk 
work offers an opportunity for him. We 
believe, from the condensed article as 
published by The Reader's Digest, that 
you have made a study of this subject 
and probably have included other fields 
than the one relating to mechanics, and 
probably could tell us with whom to 
correspond in this area for the purpose 
of getting in contact with the 
young man herein mentioned 


type of 


Rotary 


From seeds of friendship planted in a fertile soil, 

There grew a tree whose branches spread o'er all the eartl 
A tree whose strength is great beyond compare, 

A tree whose roots are spreading everywhere. 


The seed was planted by a kindly man, 

Who reckoned not the mighty deed he'd done, 
By putting service first in every clime, 

The sower sowed the seed sublime. 


NOVEMBER, 1942 


—ROTARIAN SAM FRIEDMAN 





fom Cte EET Coogee! 


| le * Bindings 
rf 


FOR MEMORIAL & DONOR BOOKS 


, HEN the occasion di 
mands the finest, let us 


create vour testimonial, engross 


it on parchment ind bind it in 


sumptuous, hand tooled leather 
Make the ott worthy of the 
event and remember: dis 


tinctive raftsmanship in an 

of assembly-lines still costs less 
think Estimates 
} 


than you'd 
gladly furnishe 


MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


1753 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
NAVINI 8 NTR TINIE Be 


SPEECH DEFECTS = 
HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,000 rejected in the draft because of stammer 





ing, loss of voice, and other speech defects. A 

most every one of these can be corrected in tw« 
months, if treated scientifically—but the Govern 
ment has no department for this work, hence the 


men are rejected or refused commission 

The Hawkes Speech Foundation, as a patriot 
gesture, will pay the fee for the correction of 
any man in the army refused a commission, be 


cause of his speech defect. For information write 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
MARTIN HALL FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 








Bristol, Rhode Island 


DON T rom nos 
May Cause Fatal Infection 


KLIPETTE ...°... 
Use Invention 


You can cause serious infection asa 




















result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 

~™ ) and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 


SO SIMPLE! Just turn the end 


Fe) Surplus hair comes outeasily 2 
y) 8 ~ iry : 


and gently. Never pulls 


Steel. Chror 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back ium plated 


oOo? 


HOLLIS CO. + 11 Commerce St., Newark, N.J. * Dept.27 
Enclosed is $].00 for KLIPETTE. If! am not entirely sat- 
isfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refundea 


Nome 


Address 














Pee ss 




















oe oe. 
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PEEKING over the shoulder of THE 
SCRATCHPAD Man.one day recently THE 
HOBBYHORSE GROOM saw a newly arrived 
picture of a 100 percent atte ndance rec- 
ord holder 
and moths 


vith an exhibit of butterflies 

Scenting a hobby, le dug 
into the matter, and finally elicited the 
following details from Dr. Roy WIEsTt, @ 
physu ian member of the Rotary Club of 


Estes Park, Colorado. 


Bsour six years ago, my 


son pevgan 
collecting moths and butterflie 


Since 
we have always worked and played to- 
gether, I was automatically interested. 
We put a few specimens under glass and 
placed them in my office window. Thou- 
sands of people stopped to look and ad- 
mire them, especially the children, so I 
worked out a method of displaying both 
sides of the insect between glass, Ce- 


f th 


menting the bodv to one of 


1e glasses 
This meant getting new specimens, 
which in turn led to a hobby of collect- 
ing. Now I have nearly 200 varieties of 
butterflies from Colorado, and about 350 
moths, practically all from the same 
State. I haven’t vet found all the varie- 
ties available here at home, but I still 
am on the lookout for them in Estes 
Park 

Although most butterflies are found in 
regions which combine flowers, water, 
and sunshine, that does not eliminate 
high altitudes. The Frebia maqdalena— 


a jet-black specie with no markings—is 


practically limited to Colorado, and lives 
at 11,000 feet, above timberline, in the 


CIC ICIEsces 

















rocks of the rock slides. One can well 
imagine the difficulties encountered in 
pursuit of this insect. 

Some butterflies are wild, some are 
tame. The large black-and-white Basil- 
archia weidemeyeri will hover about 
you while you work, or light on your 
hat or shoulder as you work with an- 
other butterflv!: Once, when I was after 
the Oeneis lucilla, another above-timber- 
line variety, gray in color, I met a flock 
of ptarmigan. These birds became inter- 
ested in me, and followed me like a flock 
of hens at feeding time! 

Previous to the Summer of 1941, I had 
little experience with night moths, but I 
had picked up one brand-new day 
variety in eastern Colorado. This, the 
Kuproserpinus wiesti, lives in semiarid 
regions, where the rattlesnake is plenti- 
ful and it is necessary to watch your 
step. 

The night-flying kinds are easy to 
catch—I just turn on the porch light 
and they gather around the light and 
all I have to do is pick them up. The 
pesky things cut into sleep, 
though, for different kinds keep coming 
in as the night progresses. 

The larvae of some moths are very 
destructive. \ year ago last Spring the 
National Park Service asked me to in- 
vestigate an infestation. An area of 17 
Populus tre- 


one’s 


acres of quaking aspens 
muloides) had been completely denuded 
by the larvae of Archips conflictana, a 
small gray moth. However, by late Sum- 
mer the trees had sprouted new leaves. 





DR. ROY WIEST, holder of a perfect-attendance record for 16 years at the Rotary Club of 


Estes Park, Colo., with some of his butterflies. 


60 


He found a new moth, now named for him! 


focunae 


There is another commo: 
gray-white moth—the Timeo 
You know it. Its larva builds 
from the wool of your best 
tweed suit or your fur coat 
monly known as the clothes 

Just now I am working or 
of photographing my butterfi 
color. I am building a fra) 
them against a background 
and will photograph with a po 
using flood lights. 

a * % 

FROM butterflies to fishi 
not too long a jump, so Tui 
happy to present Rorarian 
SHOEMAKER, of Laceyville, Pe) 
and his fish story. 


i HAVE made practically a 
of fish, fishing, and conservat 
ing the last ten years to | 
about the broad aspect of con 
as it fits into our contempo) 
and the general welfare of 
States. 

In 1941 | 
after 27 ye 
the Pen 
Board of | 
missioners 
vote all m 
conservalt 
cation, wri 
lecturing, 
fishing 
and whe 
have the 
nity. 

No do 
thing I en 
about fishing is trying to cure 
ease, but so far I have failed, as 
fishing-fraternity brethren. | 
sively a fly fisherman and [| lov: 
dry flies, see the fish as it rises 0 
feel the impact against the rod, 
a good battle with it, then let 
some other sportsman to catc) 
future. As a fisherman, I hav 
and killed my share. As a 
tionist, I must kill less. 

I thoroughly enjoy helping 
sters to know more about fish 
ing and what general conse 
really means to America. 


x * 





Shoemaker 


I 


RoraRIAN JOHN W. BARGER, ot 
West Virginia, reports he first 
a hobby in self-defense—so lh 
answer questionnaires 
Now he collects old campaign 
and literature, having started 
button on which were pictures 
liam McKinley and Theodore Ros 

ik Xk us 


satisfact 


What boy has not climbed a t 
what one of us has never stretc! 
in the shade of a tree for an aft 
nap or perhaps stopped under its s 
ing branches for a Sunday picni 
of us have at some time or oth 
inspired by the beauty of some 
old tree. FRANK H. Lamps, of Ho 
Washington, Past Director of | 
International and author of two 
books on trees, is an ardent “tf 
world-famous trees. He will 
miles to get a picture of a famo 
to increase his now bountiful coll: 
To anyone outside North Ameri 


THE ROTARIAN 





Picture 


( Us 


Dolls: 


N. | 


341 
US 


199 
LUz2 


Dahlias 


Citv, Md 
Stamps 
ns: d 
arly 

XY Ws 
Model 
Knecht (i 
oader 
Passaic } 
Huntin 
ed), Hi 
Photog 
yhotog 

ae 
US 
Huntin 
ting a 
Magic: 

1 [ of | 
g dence 
So. Dak.. 
Checke 
eas. me 

USA 

Stamps 
stamps ), : 
Flowet 
0 ng 
Nv Uae 
Guerns 
terested 7 
omes w 
ested), 4 
Ind., U.S. 
Photog 
nite 
photogra 
no. US. 
Stamp: 
tariay Cc 
ence), 208 
Verse: 
erse), B 
Maps; 
ive of 
id dec 
pressed 
So. D ik., 


No 








tree photog glossy 
itable for reproduction, Ro 
B Will send a photographic 


America 


raphs on 


five famous n trees 


a os * 
reached the conclusion that at 
American 
or less superstitious,” 
TAYLOR, ot 


has 


ercent of the people 
reports 
JOHN T State Col- 
nsvivania, who made a 
idving superstitions | 
in talking with hundreds of 
has not vet met cne who was 
stitlious to some extent 

icallv, he finds that 


based upon both faith and fear. 


superstl- 
ivestigated the superstitions of 


actors, sailors, circus people, 
looked into the matter of 
hexing, 


hypnotism, 


ses, talismans, weather pre 


numbers, and men 


thy 


What s Your Hobby? 


y unknown is the inan or woman 

ho won't tell 
the drop of a hat or before! Be 
ance to tell about your hobby and 
a similar 


about his or her 


others with interest 
free the only ph ied nt is that 
Rotarian ora her of a Rotar 


y What's yor R hobby? 


Mrs 


collects 


Pictures: Theodore E. Schulz (wife 
? a? pictures on life of 
sires good English interpretat 


licates), Box 283, Alturas, 


OS 
ge dup 
( U.S.A 
Dolls: Mrs. H. E. Walsh (wife of Rota? 
jlects dolls of all types and descrip 
erchange gift by souvenir of Pa 
\ hand-crocheted gift 17852 
N. I Seattle, Wash., U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Virginia Krohn 
! sishes pen pals betwee) 
Tenth St. S., Wisconsin 
U.S.A 
Tumblers: Mavrose L: 
of Rotarian — collects twinblers 
moograms of hotels and cafes). P. O 
102. Waverly, Iowa, U.S.A 
Dahlias: N. FE. Sartorius (raises prize 
so exchange ideas) 
oi Mad S.A 
Stamps: Rov E. Thompson 
ss: desires correspondence with 
arly interested), 43 Grove St.. 
NY. USA 
Model Railroading; 


vest or 


(daughter o 
ages 15 
Rapids, 

year-old 


ine (3S 


Pocomoke 


99 
(collects 
others 
Perry, 


Archery: John 


Knecht (interested in model railroading and 
oaders, also archery), 85 Averigg Ave., 
ie, N.J.. U.S.A 
Hunting: C. R. Black (hunting hobbyist; 
words with others similarly inter 
Harriman, Tenn., U.S.A 
Photography: Sam P. Price (interested 


desires correspondence or 
Box 908, Vicksburg, 


otography: 
ge of ideas), 
U.S.A 
Hunting: Hube bf 
ig and hunters 
Magic: Dr. R. W 
ts legerdemain; 
§ ice, ideas), 412 
So. Dak., U.S.A 
Checkers: 
oves), 


Jordan (interested in 
, Ellisville, Miss., U.S.A 
Spiry (interested in 
will exchange corre- 
Main St., Mobridge, 


exrchanae 


Mich., 


Frank 
Durant 


Farry (will 
t Hotel, Flint, 
S.A 
Stamps: Walter A. Kendall (collects 
ps), 27 Darwin Dr., Snyder, N.Y., U.S.A 
Flowers: Clayton DeCamp (interested in 
owing flowers), 18 Vassar PIl., Scarsdale, 
N.Y. USA 
Guernseys, Hampshires: J. L. Dolan (in- 
terested in Guernseys and Hampshires; wel- 
omes words from others similarly inter- 
ested), 406 N. West Sixth St., Richmond, 
ind., U.S.A. 
Photography : 
nterested in 
) graphers), 
vc. U FY 
Stamps: Thompson Murray 
iran—collects stamps; wishes correspond- 
ce), 208 Park Ave., Rensselaer, Ind., U.S.A. 
Verses J. M. Daly (interested in writing 
Box 237, Parry Sound, Ont., Canada 
Maps; Pressed Glass: Mrs. Jay B. Allen 
‘fe of Rotarian—collects maps both old 
«@ decorative; also Minerva pattern of 
sed glass), 801 S. Duluth, Sioux Falls, 
Dak., U.S.A. 


—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


Robert Orr (son of Rotar 
photography and other 
1231 Beal St., Rocky Mount, 


(son of Ro- 


S 
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FLUORESCENT LIGIITING 




















THE PARTY GUILD 
chigan Ave 








LABELS 


CLUB SUPPLIES 











all kinds Mm livric 


IDENTIFY QUALITY PRODUCTS 
The 





MOMrox 4046 


FRANK G. SHUMAN Co. 


dC Pr 
600 w. JACKSON atve. CHICAGO, Hee. 


ee Ss DESK 





" MANUFACTURING CO 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago 





MAPS and MAP MOUNTING 





HONOR ROLLS 





MAPS OF ALL KINDS 


Globes, Atlases, Pictures 
MAP MOUNTING 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Attention of Otto Geppert 





INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 








NUT MEATS 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 





Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 





BLACK WALNUT KERNELS 


Freshly Shelled—Clean, 
Tasty to eat, and for cand astries, ef Packed 
in lined 1-Ib. bas hale I nal al isiness 

Friends in t w I th 


80c Ib. Postpaid (2 Ibs. or more, 75c Ib.) 


THE WALNUT SHOP 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 


Delicious Meats 








RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








TYPOGRAPHERS 














PRINTING INKS 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 





Complete layout and 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 





SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


I~ Manufacturers of Printing 
MGINY Inks for All Processes 


501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 





A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET 





+ 





THEY HAVE WHAT 








neem am 


They offer a market 





made-to-order for services and prod 





PROGRAM MATERIAL 


ucts for use in home or business—m 








SPEECHES » 


‘Speeches For Every Occasi 
Public Speaking Manual, $1.5 
with Instant P. arliar ventary Guik 

‘New Jokes 


ear. Speaker's Joke Book 
jumor Guide, $1.50. Stag Nigh 
RAMS 3. OK 
Program hairma 
$1.50. Ladies’ Night Program, $5. 
grams, $1.50. Minstrel Shows 
National Reference Library 
® 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 





s Fun ook 
Patriotic Pro- 


who hold responsible positions—lead 


have what it takes to buy what you 
sell—now and after the war. 
directory is their guide. 
formation write THE ROTARIAN, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
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Send 10: 


for this NICKEL BARREL 
AND KEY CHAIN 


® Holds 9 nickels on tap in plastic 
barrel. Solves nickel problem for 
carfare, parking meters, telephone 
et Sent postpaid for 10c. with 
FREE portfolio of col 

tures of the famous Haband Ties 









iA 


ored pi 





eqrs. 





(7 for $3.85). Sold only by mail. Tie pictures alone 
ent FREE on request. Write Dept. 91 | 
ee ee A long strip. 3. snow wi WH } 
Selling Ties By Mail Since 1925 OF Fam. 4% & goasy fabri 
dish for holding water. 6 
arm. 7. Exhibits. 8. Firn , 
Pi 
Francis Bacon said 
compositor mixed it all 
but a minute or two to strais 
“Meso ksoob rea to eb Ur 
ot be ldewwaos, dan smot y 
wdhcee adn dgsdteie.’ = 
Poetic Enigma acute 
My first is in dirt, but not in seas 
My second is in work, but 
My third is in ate, but not ae 
My fourth is in pound, but 1 : 
“WILL you let Junior play with your ma- My fifth is in run, but not oe : 


My whole is an author of 
ers talk. 


° The answers to the thre ’ Wy] : 
My avortte tory above will be found on page | Well 


chine? I forgot to shake up his medicine.” 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians Forgotten! 

or their wives submitting stories used Qh, no, never again will I b ' MNADA 

under this heading. Send entries to the same 

Stripped Gears, THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, As I did in that far distan in ft 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here When I met an old flame sheet 

is a favorite of Rotarian H. D. Hughes. Who remembered my name, oma 

of Chicago, Illinois. But said she had forgotten e! es 
—Merlin L. Dappert Fl es 


A man received a letter the contents 
of which irritated him very much. He : 














rushed over to a telegraph office and Lates Tw, Lold yudl 
‘us ~ over O ¢ elegre omce <¢ . 
A h a wrote out the following acta request- } lace } : an 
ew in er ing the operator to rush it to the writer A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of ind si 
of the letter: “Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. him that hears it, never in the tongue U. SU 
Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. Piffle.” Ser ne ee een eer It's jus 
for Your The operator said, “You know you can Close ane o 
send ten words as cheaply as nine. You “How close did it come 
P " 3 | pro another word without extra asked the farmer, driving up to th Requir 
— where his hired man had taken s 
Rotarians | The man replied, “Well, I can’t think — ¢rom an electrical storm. Lady 
of another word.” She suggested, “You “Well” atammered the man, still Clerk 
‘ ; . might add another ‘Piffle.’ ” tated. “I don’t know, but my p ; dy Wi 
Here is a beautiful binder that will He thought about it for a moment, lit before.”—Rotary Bulleti y Lady 
prove useful to any subscriber to and then said, “Well, wouldn't that SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA. — a 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially sound rather silly?” etihons 
valuable for club officers and li- Politeness Pays — 
braries. Urgent Decision An old lady in church was se‘ short 
Strong, durable, simple in construc- Susan's college education bow whenever the name of S Pe yites 
. ; : . Needs a deal of deliberation. mentioned. One day the mi! and wé 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 her and asked her the reason. Conv 
magazines in a convenient, orderly Shall she go to a co-ed “Well,” she replied, “polite: The Dr 
manner. Or to a finishing school instead? nothing, and you never can 
Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- Shall she star in a career tery News, Avauers, MAD. 7 2 
tains valuable information. Decide Or compromise on woman’s sphere? ' Tvanit 
now to keep your copies in this : ond saved litle : He: : 
hensttiul pate: es oA binder We must decide without delay She: | Am I the first girl ( om 
, For Susan is six months old today! kissed?” 1d 
The price is $2.50 delivered in the —May Richstone He: “Yes, dear.” She: 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- | | She: “Well, the other gir! (mm Where 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- Single Central Acrostic missed much.”—Rotary Bulletin, G Fort W 
TARIAN Binder. Each of the words described contains ISLAND, NEBRASKA. ; 
the same number of letters, and the Never 
Th ROTA e | A # central letters, reading upward, spell Drawback Don’t 
€ what an Irishman said the coast of We'd make more friendly so: ; thinks 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ml. | | Ireland was red with: if we didn't have to play with i: may bi 
Crosswords: 1. A scriptural name. 2. dogs, admire so many children, «10 O™@ Counc 
+ THE ROTARIAN Nc 








+so many of our hosts’ movies.—The 
porter, RUSSELL, KANSAS. 


tion 

ecessful man is one who earns 

an his wife can spend. A suc 
escf woman is one who finds such a 

The Graftarian, GRAFTON, WEST 


» High Blood Pressure 
tient customer: “Can’t you wait 
Two pounds of liver—I’m in a 


er: “Sorry, madam, but two or 
e ahead of you. You surely don’t 
our liver out of order.” Thre 
nan, FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 


Ogden Nash 
ere Was a young man from Sudan 
Vhose poetry never would scan, 
they said that the thing 
Doesn’t go with a swing, 
plied, “I-know-but-I-always-like-to- 
many -words-in-the-last-line-as-I- 
ssibly-can.”—C. & S. Journal. 


se Lad 
{n old salesman was giving a few 
ters to a beginner. “And never try 
sell an encyclopedia to a bride.” 
j “Why not?” 
Well, for at least the first vear she 
her husband knows everything.” 


ly Bulletin, OTTAWA, ONTARIO, 


to Date 
When the modern Caesar argues with 
nan, the final result usually is, “He 
ame, he saw, he concurred.’—Rotary 
lashes, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


() iatrammn 
e all you can to the tS 4). 
d then your conscience wont hurt 
U. SO. 
ist a debt which all of US.O 
Don't be a piker, U.SO and SO. 
—J.W.R. in CHiIcaco Sun. 


Re q uirement 

Lady: “I want to buy a comb.” 

Clerk: “Would you like a comb for a 
idy with rubber teeth?” 

Lady: “No, I want a comb for a man 
vith a metal back.’”—The 
HINTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Reminder, 


Short Order 
Jailer: “Now you're going on bread 
and water. How do you like it?” 
Convict: “Whole wheat toasted.”— 
The Drummer, FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


How and Where 

She: “Did anyone ever tell you how 
wonderful you are?” 

le: “No, I don’t think anyone ever 
lid 

She: “Then I’d like to know how and 
Where you got the idea.”—Rotagraph, 
Fort Wort, TEXas. 


ever Can Tell 

Don’t be alarmed because your boy 
thinks he is smarter than his dad. He 
may be right—The Weekly Rotator, 
Counci, BuLuFrrs, Iowa. 
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THRILL tos" Taste 
It's a Gift: $2 | an Paget 
e B IG = SINESSMI ‘N mail u f 
od Will THANKSGIVIN CHRIS 
Though some months of the year are M AS resents— Birthdays and SUNDAY D st 
shorter than others—November, for in PRISE. Boys at Ca 
stance—all limericks consist of five 
lines. The one below is as yet unfin A SURPRISE . 
ished and the best fifth line submitted vane 
will bring the sender $2. Send your last 
line—or lines—to The Fixer, Stripped $2.35 
Gears Department, care of ‘The Ro DELIVERED 
tarian’ Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Contributions IDEAL 
must be in by January |.—Gears Eds. GIFT 
ORDER EARL 
> ors S NIQU ender— tty 
Speaker's Spout EN ae 
Jim stopped when he’d hat - Re De : ' one 
On the wavs of the spe iKe t mone 7 ° 
“He’s got nerve to come out eved express | v place he United N 
And stand there and no Thousands 7 " ver standing orders f home us¢ 
dering very car éally Aeletmas 
: | k of a lot of 12 to 15 in 
You'll t poe GIANT PEARS De Luxe Box 
or course yu mavbe one of tf r ‘ 
i iii . ress prepaid any place 
help: bray. flav. fray oA\ pav, in OS. Wet with a cueee. $2.35 
pray, slay, spray, neigh, d clay, | Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 


betray, obey, wavla GAMY T gE oO U T DELICIOUS 


Caught Today—Shipped Today Guaranteed “A THRILL’ 











and Perfect Arrivai—or no charge All Rotarians’ Credit 
Come One, Come All! ee a a 
ae , , TROUT 9'% to 101% 
» Rataria 1 < Vvarietv when Rowal 7 : 
The Rotarian who t \ } rAivbow inches long 
he visits a different Club from own ; . $ 
and his name is legion—will be happ Price only 3. 60 
. Delivered any place the 
to read the winning last line to the bob United, States. eed ~Ex 
tailed limerick published the August ~ , 2 
ROTARIAN It describes Clul where = t Be 
Rare 
visitors may do just about what they que 
ylease Rotarian | r. MekKim, of Me - 
7 ‘ ets . be le L Unique Gifts—Pascal Celery Denver, Colorado 
ville, Saskatchewan, Canada ibmitted 
the chosen line Here is the ce plete 


limerick: 


ST.PETERSBURG 
WANTS 60,000 
WINTER RESIDENTS 


Although the Govern 


has 


Our Club is the frie 
Of fellows who e’er ate ¢ 







Tf wou visit our tou 
Ple ase Codie i and 


Sing, talk. o7 ist liste 


Caption Captured 

















THE FIXER needed a caption for a ca . 
: i 

toon (reproduced herewith) He asked he SunShine Cit t 
help, in the August issue, at the rate of has ccommodation 

eae " . rn | : — f 60.000 winte vi 
$2 for the best suggestion. Th — tors, Furnished home 
caption appears below—it is from Louis ipartments, roomit 
Geier, of Lufkin, Texas ! es, smaller hotels 

re still a tilat 
. Plan early to come 

: 

| } urly For booklet 
| rite today to G S 

Davenport, Mg. 

Chamber of Commerce 

> 
t.Petersbur 





» YOU WILL BE GRATEFUL 


RR) to know what this emblem 
= al means if, sometime, YOU 
must call a funeral director. 








Advice on funeral matters is mailed free, 


“SORRY that Bill is too sick to work Address- The Open Door Bureau, Natick, Mass 


We decided to close the office and go 
fishing. Can we borrow his boat?” 





YOU DON'T NEED TO BE A 
— ++ omar dee ige sig 4 MEMBER OF a ROTAR 
31-26, 23-30, 17-21, 12-16, 28-24. White's CLUB TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
a tan THE ROTARIAN' BY SEND 
ING $1.50 (U & CANADA 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


SINGLE CENTRAL Acrostic: Centrals, read LJ las It) mA 
ing upward: Lobsters Crosswords Be TO Tt iE R ITARIAN MA Fi 
MoSes. 2. shRed. 3. slEet 4. saTin. 5 ZINE 35 €E. VACKE R DR 
baSin. 6. elBow. 7. shOws. 8. soLid. _ . 

Pi: “Some books are to be tasted, others CHICAGO 


to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.’ 


Poetic ENIGMA: Twain (Mark). 
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To 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 


encourage and foster the deal of 


in particular to encourage and foster 
(1) The development of 3uaintance as 
an opportunity for service 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotaria f his occu- 


= 





THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 





pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideo! 
of service. 





- 





LEON HENDERSON 


calls inflation a wolf in the article 
he contributes to this issue Few 
men know more about its wolfish 


appetite than Mr. Henderson's 


fellow American economist Mel 
chior Palyi He once felt the 
wolf’ fang and told the 
story in THE ROTARIAN just a year 


It bears repeat- 
ing now. 1922 
Mr. Palyi, birth, 
went to teach in Berlin at a com- 
Inflation was on 
and by July he could not make 
ends meet. In August the school 
doubled his salary, then doubled 
November and 
Finally the author- 


ago this month 
In the Spring of 
a Hungarian by 


fortable salary 


it again in again 
early in 1923 
ities gave up doubling and started 
adding a zero to his salary figure, 
but even the zeros could not keep 


pace with rising prices. Thus the 
institution began paying him 
fortnightly, then weekly, then 


daily One afternoon in October, 
1923 
2 billion marks for the 
time that day, but he had to hurry 


It was go- 


he drew his salary of some 
second 


to catch his streetcar 
ing to raise its fare at 5 P.M. above 
his “monthly” check 

THE UNITED STATES 
now has a complete set of brakes 
for inflation—to change the figure 
sut let anyone who believes that 


the mechanism will run itself 
think twice It won't Govern- 
ment can go only so far. The in- 


dividual, motivated by patriotic, 


unselfish impulses, must do the 
rest. Each must police himself 
The same 
world around, as other countries, 
which clamped the lid down long 
ago, will testify. As key men on 
Main Street, Rotarians are in a 
unique position to make anti-in- 
flation measures work in their 
towns, to stamp out “black mar- 
kets” should they crop up. All of 


principle applies the 
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which is, by the way, simply good 
Vocational buyer- 
seller relations in an emergency 


Service, good 








THE NEW SPEED LIMIT 
was only a few days old 
but every driver in the long 
queue of autos was doing his 
patriotic best to hold himself 
down to 35 miles an hour. 
Suddenly, however, one car 
pulled out of line, shot ahead 
with treasonable speed, and 
would soon have zoomed out 
of sight had not one of the 
law-abiders laid finger to 
horn button and tapped out 
a toot: ---—! At once every 
horn in the line began to 
echo it, and the tire squan- 
derer swerved guiltily back 
into place and stayed there. 











DO THE BOYS 
get a send-off in your town as they 
leave for the service? Or is the 
whole ceremony “less impressive 
than the transfer of a group of 
men from the county jail to the 
State prison,” as a Clayton, Mis- 
souri, Rotarian once remarked? A 
year and a month ago this depart- 
ment reported what Clayton Ro- 
tarians had done to brighten that 
picture, how they had begun to 
entertain selectees at Club lunch- 
eons and to see them off at the 
train. To readers in Britain and 
Canada and other countries, who 
had met the problem years be- 
fore, the report must have had a 
better-late-than-never ring. but in 
many an American town the sol- 
dier’s send-off is still about as in- 
spiring as the routine departure 
of the 8:30 bus for Centerville. 
“Bill” Colvert, a New Mexico Ro- 
tarian who has just stepped out of 
“a good job” with the War. Pro- 


Printed tn U.S.A.—W. F Hall Printing Co. 


duction Board and into a 


uniform, suggests that si a 
munities might use a part their 
scrap-earned money fo) -the- 
Army gifts. Not for him sin. 
His point, in any case well 
taken. It’s simply that Ro- 
tarian wants his town t one 
where the boys have to n their 


own noise. 






























“SHARE YOUR TURKEY 
with a serviceman” is the gist of 
a movement that may sweep the 
U.S.A. Hatched out at a lunch. 
eon table by some Midwestern 
businessmen, the idea is « hing 
on wherever Thanksgiving Day 
will be And that is 
enough said. Your servic 
center knows some hunger: 


observed 
men’s 


DOVS 


KEEPING A MONTHLY 
magazine abreast of the news 
these days is one continuous race 
with events. Several months ago 
Reese Wolfe prepared for us a 
manuscript on shipbuilding. Init 
he said, “Today the Oregon yards 
have set the pace with keel to 
launching in 60 days!” Ere the 
article saw type, Mr. Wolfe rushed 
us a revision: a new record had 
been set—47 days. Then, j 
we were going to press, he wired 
a still further revision: best ship- 
building time now 24 days from 
keel laying to launching. The Oc- 
tober issue, in which that story 
appeared, was no more than “off” 
when newspapers announced that 
Shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser had 
broken every shipbuilding record 
in history. His Oregon company 
had launched the Liberty ship 
Joseph N. Teal just ten days after 
the keel was laid. Mr. Kaiser kept 
us hopping and then outdated our 
story before the ink was dry. May 
he do it again and again. 


ISt as 


THE NEWS DID NOT 
make the headlines—but Navsari, 
India, has a new Rotary Club. 
That gives a few more of Mother 
India’s 389 million people another 
oasis in which men of many races 
and creeds can mingle in friend- 
ship. The Navsari Club is India’s 
32nd. In a small but significant 
way, its establishment spells an- 
other battle won. Good luck. Nav- 
sari Rotarians! 


~ arene SRE 








